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SCENES FROM REAL LIFE. 


From the “Subordinate.” 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

The oldest journeyman in the shop was named 
Webster. He had a family of five children—four 
boys and one girl, the latter about eight years of 
age. His little girl always brought his dinner, 
which was generally meagre enough, and the child 
corresponded in appearance pretty well with the 
scanty supply of poor food that she brought. Web- 
ster frequently mentioned that his wife was sick and 
had been sick for a long time; which long sickness 
of his wife, he often said bore very hard upon him, 
and made it almost impossible for him to make 
‘both ends,” as he called it, meet at the end of the 
year. Already, within two years, he had been com- 
pelled to apply twice for the benefit of the insolvent 
law to prevent his going to jail, and once in that 
time all his furniture had been taken and sold for 
rent. And yet, this man could earn twelwe dollars 
every week of his life, while in good health, and he 
was rarely sick, and his rent was only seventy-five 
dollars a year or about one and a half dollars a week. 

“What makes you get along so bad, Mr. Webster?” 
said I to him one day, when he was complaining, as 
was often his wont, of his difficulties, 

“Why its plain enough. How can I get along 
while my wife lies helpless in bed, and nothing but 
a dead expense. Why, my doctor’s bill in the last 
year was thirty dollars.” 

It was not paid though, I well knew. And if it 
had been five hundred dollars it would not have 
made him any the worse off, if it had still remained 
unliquidated. 

“You can make twelve dollars a week, can’t you, 
Mr. Webster?” 

“Yes, easily.” 

“Well, that’s six hundred and twenty-four dollars 
a year.” 

“Yes, I ‘spose so.” 

‘It costs you seventy-five dollars a year for rent?” 

“Yes.” ‘ 

“That leaves five hundred and forty-nine dollars.” 

“Yes.” . 

“How much will keep you in marketing a week?” 

“Three dollars is what I allow.” 


‘That is one hundred and forty-six dollars: leav 
24 





ing three hundred and ninety-three. Flour and 
wood will be as much more, leaving still twv hun. 
dred and thirty-seven dollars.” 

“Yes, but there are clothes to be bought, and a 
servant to hire, and a thousand little expenses which 
eats up twice that sum.” 

“Let us go to figures again,” said I, determined 
to probe him closely, for once. “What do you pay 
your servant 4 month?” 

“Three dollars.” 


“That’s thirty-six dollars, leaving two hundred 
and one. Contingencies, thirty-one dollars; and 
then there is left one hundred and seventy for clothes, 
for seven of you; and I am sure that you will agree 
with me, that there have not been one hundred dol- 
lars expended in clothes on your family for the last 
twelve months.” 

“Well, perhaps there have not.” 


‘‘And yet you were ccmpelled to take the benefit 
of the insolvent law, for two hundred dollars, which 
you went behind hand during the past year.” 

“That’s none of your business, younker, so shut 
up your trap.” 


OF course I was silent; I had probed the sore, and 
he felt it. But the wounds of a drunkard’s spirit 
soon heal, and leave no scar. 


On the evening after the conversation, I was 
going home about nine o’clock, and in passing down 
Sharp street near German lane, I was startled by 
deep groans proceeding from a cellar, the door of 
which had been carelessly left open. J stopped, but 
as it was dark I could see nothing in the void below, 
nor could I descend for want of steps. I called to 
the individual, from whom the groans proceeded, 
but could get no answer. Several persons had by® 
this time gathered round, among whom was a watch- 
man. A light was procured, and a small ladder, by 
which means we soon succeeded in finding and 
bringing above ground the body of a man in a state 
of beastly intoxication. It was Webster himself. 

I at once recognized him, and giving the watch- 
man the direction to his house, he was placed ona 
kind of litter, and borne home on the shoulders of 
four stout men. I followed, and entered his wretched 
abode with the men who carried him in still insensi- 
ble,—he was in no way injured by the fall, and ascer- 
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panions left the drunkard’s hovel. I alone remained. || 


Not from choice, but from motives of humanity. 

It was a scene to make the heart bleed. Many, | 
many years ago has that been. And on that night | 
I thought with pleasing hope of the time when, by | 
legislative enactments, in this the state of my choice 
and my affections, men would be restrained from | 
dealing ont confusion to their weaker neighbors. | 
But alas! that day has not yet arrived. At almost} 
every corner, and in almost every square in this | 
city of Baltimore are to be found the tavern and the | 
tippling shop; and hundreds of parents still mourn | 
over the rnin of their sons; hundreds of wives still | 
weep in poverty and distress over besotted husbands | 
—and hundreds of orphans and worse than orphans, | 
still go hungry and almost naked that a few may | 
flourish by the gain of ungodliness. Is it possible, 
that there is not moral force enough yet in this com- 
munity to arrest this dreadful evil? Our city, our 
state, is disgraced while the foul blot is upon her. 
But I must calm this excitement of feeling; it suits 
neither my temper nor my age, and return back 
many years, to the scenes of that evening in the 
drunkard’s home. 

It took but a glance to reveal the poverty and 
wretchedness of that sad abode. In one corner of 


the room into which we entered with the drunken 
husband and father, was a poor bed, with dirty, torn 
bed clothes, upon which lay a pale ard emaciated | 


being, whom I soon found to be the wife and mother. 
Across the foot of this bed, two of the children lay 
asleep. The little girl sat on a stool near the fire 
place, and the oldest boy was on his feet when we 
entered. 

“Is he dead?” was the brief, but hurried question 
asked by the wife; when the body of her husband was 
brought.in; and in a tone of sorrow aad almost des- 
pair, that thrilled my very heart-strings. 

“Dead drunk!” growled the watchman. 

The poor inyalid uttered no other word, but 
pressed her hand to her head and turned her face to 
the wall. There was a mute eloquence in her man- 
ner that touched the roughest heart present. In 
the next moment, I was alone with the wretched 























family. 

I stood for a few minutes looking on in gilence. 
At length Mrs. Webster turned towards me, and 
said, in a calm voice; but I felt that it was an 
assumed calmness. 

“Do you want any thing sir?” 








“No ma’am. But if I can be of any service to) 
you, just now. I think I might be.” | 

“Take a chair sir,—take a chair. It has beena_ 
long time since I heard that question asked so. 
earnestly.” ; 

I took a chair, and again looked about me. Web. | 
ster was lying upon the floor where the watchman 
had placed him, and was now sleeping soundly. 
The two little things who had been fast asleep when 
we came in on the foot of their mother’s bed, had 
awakened, and were sobbing and crying bitterly. | 








The little girl was also crying; but the boy stood | 
off some distance, looking at the body of his besotted 
father with a flashing eye, and a curled lip. 

“Drunken Devil,’—I heard him mutter while the 
cold chills ran over me to hear such an epithet from 
achild to his father. The boy might have been 
fifteen years old. He was apprenticed to a saddler, 
and was merely home on a nightly visit to his sick 
mother. 

The mother’s quick ear had caught the words, and 
she lifted her pale, sad face, that was now paler and 
sadder than before, while her swiming eye rested 
upon her boy. 

“Oh, John, John! Remember, he is your father.” 

“I blush at the remembrance, mother. That 
drunken, insensible wretch, who has beggared and 
abused his family, and my own dear mother, my 
father?—W ould that I could disown him!” 

As his voice pronounced the name of his mother, 
coupled with the tender epithet, it sank low and trem- 
bled—but it was stern and harsh as it finished the 
sentence. 

“John, I command you to stop!” 
but firm reply. 

“[f will hush, mother, but how can I keep down 
the hot blood when I sce such things. I wish I were 
dead.” 

“John, Joha, has all that 1 have endeavored to 
teach you, been in vain. Do not forget the evil of 
your own heart, while looking too intently at the 
wrong doings of others.” 

“Well, mother, I will say no more.” 

The stillness that ensued was painful, oh how 
painful! to all present. ‘T'o the mother, to the son, 
to the stranger and intruder. It was a scene to which 
I felt that 1 should no longer be a witness, and I 
quietly stole away, resolving, however, that it should 
not be the last time that I entered the wretched 
dwelling of our oldest and best journeyman. 

Next morning brought Webster to work at his 
usual time, as though nothing unusual had happened 
to him on the evening before. And in fact, it was 
nothing strange for him to go drunk to bed. 

# * * * ¥ ” * +e 

The purest and most touching exhibitions of feel- 
ing are more frequently to be found among those 
whose condition in life causes them to be hid from 
common observation. Oftena painful scene in real 
life will occur among those who stand boldly before 
the general eye, and thisscene is often chronicled by 
a hand skilled in playing upon the passions, but who 
thinks ofthe poor cottager, the humble mechanic, 
with any of the higher toned sympathies of our na- 
ture. The tale of their afflictions, if even told, is 


was the quick, 


|| heard with a cold remark, or a pious and heartless 


reference of all the vicissitudes of life to the All-wise 
Dispenser of the destinies of life. And yet, in their 
humble and obscure abodes, sensibility is rendered 
intensely acute—not blunted—by suffering, and by be- 
coming painfully familliar with suffering among those 
who are dear to them as life. I have witnessed many 
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scenes that will ever live in my memory—many of 
these I have related—but Ihaye one tender and 
touching beyond any thing I have ever witnessed to 
relate, which will task to the utmost my feeble powers 
of description. 

The reader will remember the scene, last sketched, 
in the house of Webster the dissipated journeyman of 
our shop, and will remember the invalid mother, the 
high spirited, indignant son, and perchance, the un- 
obtrusive little girl, who, usually brought Webster’s 
dinner. Mrs. Webster, though an invalid, was not 
always confined to her bed—there were times when 
nature strove hard with disease and gained a tempora- 
ry ascendency. Whenever such was the case, she 
would make every effort to bring every thing around 
her inas perfect a state of order as possible, Her 
children’s clothes were mended, and many things 
which they could not afford to pay for having washed 
passed through that cleansing operation. We could 
always tell at the shop, after we got interested in 
Webster’s family, when Mrs. Webster was in a better 
state of health. Little Emma at such times looked 
more tidy when she brought her father’s dinner; and 
that was ofa better kind, and sent in better order. 

I often called in to see Mrs. Webster on Sunday 
afternoons, and the more I saw of her, the more was 
my heart touched with her sad condition. She was a 
woman of fine mind and a good education—both far 
above the condition in life in which she moved. I 
learned, incidentally, from her, that she had married 
against the will of her friends who resided in Virginia, 
and that so exasperated were they at the idea of her 
having married a journeyman tailor, that they had 
ever since ceased to hold any intercourse With her.— 
She had been educated at one of the best seminaries 
ofher native state, and had been in every way fitted for 
a station far removed from the one she now held. She 
became, while at school, ere she had reached the age 
of seventeen, much pleased with Webster, who was a 
gay young man of fine appearance; and without re- 
flection, or even informing her parents of her intended 
act had married him. How bitterly she had since re- 
pented ofthat rash deed, she never even hinted. But 
I could easily see that memory was often busy with 
the scenes of earlier days in her home, far away: 
and that her heart yet longed to hear the voices of 
those who were so dear to her in early life. But pa- 
rents nor friends had ever sought her out, or enquired 
for her: and from the day she left the paternal roof, in 
the buoyancy and freshness of her youthful feelings to 
join her class mates at school—from that hour, when 
she received the parting embrace of her mother, 
heard her father’s affectionate farewell, and saw his 
eye glistening with affectionate pride—she had never 
spoken to them,—she had neverseen them. No kind 
remembrance had ever been conveyed to her—no 
word of censure or approbation had reached her ear. 
Even rumor had been silent. My pen fails to record 
the undefinable emotions that thrill my heart, when I 
contemplate all the heart sickening accompainments 
of such a condition. 


Little Emma was very dear to her mother. She 


distress, she had labored to sow in her young mind the 
seeds of pure thoughts and gentle emotions. She had 
taught ler to read, and every sabbath, and frequently 
in the evening, she would make her read to her out 
of that book of books, the Word. It wasa sight to 

gladden the heart of an angel to see that child, 

but eight years old, tracing with her tiny fin- 

gers the lines from the Holy Records, and to watch the 

pale countenance of the sick mother, over which would 

pass the quick flashes of pious emotions, when the low 

sweet voice of her own child?lingered upon passages 

ofcemfort to the afflicted:—And it was a sight to 

make an angel weep, when the drunken father would 

come in, and with wicked oaths, and sometimes blows, 

drive that trembling chiid from her low seat, and 

fling the sacred Word with imprecations upon the 

floor. 

One day Emma drooped about, and after she had 
taken her father’s dinner and returned, she drew a 
stool up toa chair, and laying her head in her arms 
and down upon a chair, was sosn fast asleep. Her 
mother who was about that day, did not notice par- 
ticularly, that any thing ailed the child, until towards 
evening, when casting her eyes upon the face of Emma 
who still slept, she thought it looked very red, and 
placing her hand upon it, she found it burning with 
fever. She roused the child immediately, who com- 
plained of a sore throat and burning all over her. In 
great concern, Mrs. Webster waited until her husband 
came home, and then told him to go for the doctor, for 
Emma was very sick. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with her?” 

“She’s got a high fever, and complains ofa sore 
throat.” 

‘Well, I don’t think it worth while to send for the 
doctor. She'll be better by morning. She’s been 
eating too much; I suppose.” 

‘Indeed she has eaten nothing to-day. Do go for 
the doctor; you don’t know how very ill she is.” 

“That’s just the way with you. Ifa child cuts his 
finger, I must away for the doctor. Our bill is now 
more than I shall be able to pay. J shall not go for 
the doctor to-night—for I don’t see any use. I shall 
reform matters inthis respect. I have resolved to de 
so this day and I'll stick to it.” 

Mrs. Webster said not another word—she know it 
would be useless to waste words with her husband who 
had,as usual,been drinking;and,with excited and alarm- 
ed feelings she made use of all the means in her pow- 
er to allay the fever which was burning through every 
vein of her beloved child. Though so weak as to be 
scarcely able to move about she was buoyed up with 
an artificial strength and spent most of the evening in 
bathing the feet, of Emma, preparing her hot drinks, 
and using every means that suggested itself for break- 
ing the fever, and restoring moisture to the skin. But 
all her efforts were vain. 

About eight o’clock her oldest boy came home, and 
found his sister extremely ill. The father was at the 
tavern. : 

‘‘What is the matter with Emma, mother?” said he. 
alarmed at her ill look, and his mother’s distressed 








was her only daughter; and amid her poverty and 


countenance. 
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“She is very sick John; and is getting worse all the {| the way, until the physician, who was a stout strong 


while.” 

“Then | will go at once for the doctor.” 

“No, John, you needn’t go to-night.” 

‘“‘Why, mother, she is very sick.” 

“T know that, but she will no doubt be better by 
morning.” 

“But suppose she is worse, sce how much time 
would be lost.” ' 

““True—true—but your father says we must not send 
for the doctor to-night.” 

*“Why?” 

“‘He don’t think Emma very sick, and the doctor’s 
bills are so high.” 

The boy’s lip curled, but a single look from his 
mother made him hide the thoughts that were in his 
mind. 

“But she is very sick now, and surely he would 
rather you would send for the doctor, had he any idea 
of her real condition.” 

“You cannot go to-night John,” said his mother 
mildly. 

By nine o’clock the fever had increased greatly, 
and Emma now tossed herself about, and moaned 
pitiously. Still the father came not; and the two 
who loved the child and sister with an affection in- 
creased tenfold at the sight of her danger and misery, 
stood by the bedsidein silentagony. At length John 
whose thoughts had been busy and exciting, started 
from the bedside, exclaiming. 

“I dont care what father says, I will go for the 
Dector.” 

“ John—John—,” but the excited boy heard not, 
or regarded not, for he passed out swiftly, and was 
soon at the office of the physician. 

Fortunately he was in, and seeing the alarm pic- 
tured in the boy’s countenance instantly attended 
him. 

The father, the son, and the physician all entered 
the room where lay the sick child, together. The 
former just drunk enough to be cross, unreasonable, 
and tyrannical. He had been pondering all the evening 
on the largeness of his docior’s bills, the many 
unnecessary calls made; and brooding still more 
angrily on the subject as each glass of liquor rendered 
the perceptions of reason less and less distinct, he was 
in the very worst possible humor when he arrived at 
home. He had not forgotten his refusal to have the 
doctor sent for. 

“Did’nt I tell you not to send for the doctor!” 
Were his first and angry words, regardless of the pre- 
sence of the physician, who had attended his family 
for several years, and had never yet received a single 
dollar for his services. 

“There’s nothing the matter with Em, Come, 
get up, you little hypocrite” addressing the child, 
and making an effort to pull her up from the bed. 


Quick as thought, John, his oldest boy was by his 
side, and with a force and decision beyond his years 
pushed his father back; who, staggering away from 
the bed, fellover a chair upon the floor. Recovering 
himself, he made towards the boy, who kept out of 





man, took hold of him, and placing him by main 


force in a seat, told him in a stern voice that if he 


| ° ° 
| were not at once quiet, he would call in a watchman, 


and have himremoved. This threat had the desired 
effect. 

Happening to be passing, on my way home, the 
house of Webster, just at this time, and hearing an‘ 
usual sounds within, I entered just at this exciting 
/moment. In the passage, and near the room, where 
| this scene was enacting, the door of which was part- 
|ly opened, stood a grey headed old man, looking in, 
with the tears glistening on his cheeks. Seeing me, 
he instantly retired. The mother stood near the bed 
with a countenance expressive of anguish keener 
than I have ever seen in any portraiture of ideal 
woe,—there was no tear upon her cheek; but her 
hands were firmly locked together, and her eyes were 
raised upwards, as if all earthly hope had utterly 
failed. John, with folded arms, stood in: one corner 
of the room, looking upon his father with an expres- 
sion of unmitigated scorn, contempt, and defiance. 
'The sick child, had raised herself, in alarm, and was 
‘staring wildly around. The smaller children, the 
| babes of this neglected, unsheltered flock, were clus- 
‘tered together near the foot of the bed, crying bitterly. 








My entrance had the effect to unbind the spell 
that wrapped the senses of all present. The humane 
physician immediately proceeded to examine into the 
real condition of the child. The mother watched his 
countenance, again all alive to the condition of the 
little sufferer. But she gathered no consolation from 
‘that countenance, which seemed to express much con~ 
cern, and some anxiety, as he felt the pulse long, and 
thought still longer before he made any remark. 


“What do you think of her, doctor?” eagerly in- 
quired the mother, whose nervous agitation, increased 
her anxiety and alarm ten fold. 


‘‘She is a sick child, madam, but her disease will 
no doubt yield to active treatment. Send John to my 
office in a few minutes for some medicine.” Then 
turning to Webster, he said sternly.— 

“The life of your child depends upon your keeping 
her very quiet. If youmake any more disturbance, 
you may consider yourself, ifshe dies, her murdurer.” 

This nearly sobered him at once. 

I remained withthem the greater part of the night 
—at least ‘till I found Webstera much more sober 
and rational man than he was when I entered. 

On the next morning when the physician came he 
found little Emma worse, instead of better. Tho 
medicine he had prescribed, failed entirely of the 
effect he had anticipated. Her fever was still high, her 
throat very sore and inflamed, and her skin, in many 
places, as red as scarlet. Whether the disease was 
small pox, measles, or scarlet fever he could not tell, 
and was much perplexed what course to pursue. The 
child labored much in breathing, and complained of a 
great oppression in thechest. Scarlet fever was 
then a new disease— but few cases had been known 
in the city, and they, baffling the skill, and eluding 
the penetration of the most skillful physicians, had 
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caused, in the minds of the entire profession, a good | 


deal of interest and concern, whicnever a case witli | 
symptoms approaching it came it into their hands. | 

Dr. W who attended this child, was, as I have 
said, much concerned for the result. Heagain pre- 
scribed, and called in the evening, to find his patient 
a great deal worse. Her throat had become exces- 
sively painful; and on locking into it, he found it not 
only highly inflamed. but in many places, begining 
to ulcerate and turn black. It was the first case of | 
the kind he had met with in his practice and he felt | 
more and more concerned, and ata loss what kind 


of treatment to pursue. The mother was greatly 
distressed, and even the father was beginning to ex- 


hibit the existence of some few remains of humanity. 

On the next day, hope began to fail in the bosom, 
not only of the mother, but in that of Dr. W 
Up to this time every symptom had continued hour- 
to be become more and mere aggravated. ‘The ac-| 
tion of medicine had produced not a single favorable | 
result. It was with great difficulty that Emma could | 
swallow even a draught of water. Her throat anal 
tongue were black and putrid, her skin continued to| 
be of a scarlet hue. 














On the evening of the fourth day after she was taken | 
sick, the mother, the father, the brothers, and myself) 
were gathered round to see her die. She was suffer-| 
ing greatly, but was perfectly sensible. The disease | 
had rendered her so completely blind that she! 
could not see enough to distinguish any one. 

Mrs. Webster’s mind had been gradually getting 
more and more convinced, as the disease grew worse, | 
that Emma would die. And the stronger this con-| 
viction took hold of her mind, the less could she con- | 
ceive how she would be able possibly to hear the loss. | 
Still, she had endeavored to school her mind to resig-_ 
nation, and to look upwards for strength. On this’ 
evening, while sitting beside the bed, she sobbed cut, | 
unable to restrain her feelings. 

“OQ mother, don’t cry about me,” said the dying | 
child—and lifted up a face towards her parent, in| 
which was an expression ofdeep concern, even sorrow, | 

The mother answered not, but there was a strug-| 
gle within, a violent struggle, and the expression of| 
her countenance was calmer, but fixed, and almost | 
vacant. She had determined forthe sake of her | 





child, to give no audible token of grief. Suddenly } 
the child started forward from where she lay, stretch- 
ed out her hands, and rolled her vacant eyes stare- 
ingly about the room,—then she fell back in a slight | 
convulsion upon the bed. The mother knew that 
the hour had come, and she knelt by the bed-side of 
her dying child—still as death—while the large tears 
trickled fast through the fingers that concealed her 
face. 

“Mother,” said the child—“I can’t see you, but if 
you can see me, kiss me.” 

A sudden, but quickly stifled convulsive sob agita- 
ted the mother’s bosom, as she bent over to kiss the 
dear I'ps of her child, just falling beneath the sickle 
of the “reaper, death.” The slender, white arms of 
Emma were thrown about her neck and firmly clasp- 








ed fer a few moments—then slowly withdrawn. 





With a long drawn sigh, the sufferer turned her face 
away. 

For at least halfan hour she lay with her face turn- 
ed from us, the mother, the while, kneeling by the 
bed-side—the father standing near, strongly agitated 
and the oldest boy seated upen the foot of the bed, 
making no effort to conceal, or wipe away the tears 
that were rolling down his young cheeks. 

“QO father, father, what makes my heart jump 
about so?” suddenly cried out the dying one, looking 
up wildly towards the spot where she knew her father 
was standing. ‘O mother, I shall die if I can’t get 
breath Open the windows—fan me—take off the 
clothes—Oh!—Oh—O—A!”?>’, While Emma, in an 
alarmed tene was uttering these words, which passed 
like electricity through every nerve, the door of the 
room gently opened, and an old man, the same { had 
seen lingering in the passage several evenings before, 
in company with a respectable looking old lady, stole 
'|softly in. Mrs. Webster did net observe them, forse 
was too much engrossed with the one dear object be- 
fore her. 

The paroxysm which had seized Emma, soon sub- 
sided, and she again lay, motionless, but almost gasp- 
ing for breath. The strangers seated themselves 
silently in one corner of the room, as if fearful to 
break the spell that bound up all our feelings. In 
the course of a little while Emma again roused up. 

“Mother,” said she, in an altered, and steady 
voice, ‘“‘let me kiss you once more before I go to sleep. 
—Iam going to sleep, mother, and lam sure it wi!! 
be a good sleep, and then J shall be well—shant I?” 
—As her mother bent over her, the tears fell fast 
upon the face of Einma, who said in a fainter voice— 
“Oh mother, why do you cry so?—But I know you 
are sick—sick and in pain—and father scolds so, and 
calls you such bad names—and you have got no 
mother, like I have, to be goodto you, and help you 
when you are so sick. But don’t cry, mether.—I’m going 
to sleep.” 

And she did sleep a sweeter sleep than had ever be 
|| fore locked her senses in forgetfulness. 

The struggle was slight and quickly over. How 
merciful is de ath! said I, mentally, as I contemplated 
the still form of the departed one. 

At this moment the female siranger, yet unnoticed 
|by Mrs. Webster, came eagerly ferward, and catching 





‘her in her arms, as she was about to sink upon the 


floor, whispered a single word in her ear. 

How the poor bereaved mother stxrted at that 
word—listening, eagerly, not daring to raise her eyes 
lest the spell should be broken. ‘“Emma”—said tlie 
stranger, in a louder tone. . 

“My mother!—my mother!” almost shricked she, 
turning and hiding her head in that bosom which 
had so oft pillowed it, ere a breath of life had blown 
roughly upon her. 

Half staggering forward came the old man, the 
tears streaming down his cheeks. ‘““Emma—Emma— 
my long lost child'—Emma, speak to me, or my old 
heart will break.” 

Mrs. Webster looked up, and there was a placid, 
heavenly smile upon her countenanco—“Dear father! 
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—you have sougit you erring child at last”—she }) VI. 
said in asubdued one and again hid her face in her) 


'“And then to the Virgin I inwardly pray’d: 
mother’s bosom. - y pra} 


This scene co !d not, of course, continue long. 

There were sad <: ties vet to perform to the dead. 
a * * a * # 

A brighter day arose upon the suffering wife, and 
pious mother. Pcrhaps never since the light dawned 
upon her husban:!, had his sensibilities been so shock- 
ed as on that eycntful evening. He was at once a 
changed being. ile renounced by one sudden resolu- 
tion the cup of confusion and becamea sober man- 
The father of Mrs. Webster removed themall to a 
town in Virginis where he resided, and took the 
whole family into his house. The hand of affliction 
had visited him, and three goodly sons and three 
beautiful daughtcrs in one short month were struck 
down in death. The arrow had eatered his soul, and 
he felt a thrill of human feeling. Desolate in heart, 
he left home for this city in search of her whom years 
before they had cast off as unworthy. She was found, 
and in the next hour, without revealing himself, he 
was on his way back for the anxious mother of the 
child he was seeking. 

The rest is easily understood. They arrived just 
in time for the touching scene I have described. 





TALES OF DREAD. 


NO. I. 
THE EVE OF ST. GENEVIEVE, 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 


Tue stecd was already arrayed for the ride; 

The baron oi Courtenaye stoo.l by its side, 

One foot in the stigrup, one hand on the mane, 
When a rider came fast o’er the neighboring plain. 


I. 


*T was the page of his lady, the lovely Mabelle, 

A wild eliin page as old chronicles tell— 

A fierce and a mischievous urchin was he, 

Who came from a strange and a foreign countrie. 


Iti. 


“Fair greeting, sir knigi.t. from the lady Mabelle; 
I bring you a message will please you full well— 


When the shadows of eve o’er the landscape shall fall, | 


She will meet you alone by the old abbey wall.” 
IV. 


Why puleth the cheek of the warrior bold, 

As he lists to the tale by that messenger told? 

To wear a flushed brow him it botter behoves, 

Who hears such a messages from her whom he loves. 


Vv. 


*“When lost on the border I fought with the Scot, 
Our foemen were many, the battle was hot; 

And before the wild charge of the North’rons that day 
My merrymen slowly bagan to give way. 





|| Fair mother of Christ, if thou’lt lend us thine aid, 


On St. Genevieve’s eve at thy altar I’ll kneel, 
| From the set of the sun, 
| *Till the hour of one 


i The clock in the tower of the abbey shall peal. 


| 
Vil. 


‘‘My prayer was answered: we beat back the foe 
From the brow of the hill to the streamlet below; 
And that brook, ere the battle was over, flowed on 
Dark red with the blood of the fierce Northeron. 


Vill. 


“This day, as thou know’st, is St. Genevieve’s day; 
In that old abbey’s chapel to-night I must pray, 
From the time when the last light illumines the 
waves, 
Till that hour so dread, 
When, by legends, ’tis said, 
The forms of the dead wander forth from their graves. 


Ix. 


‘Now this to thy lady I charge thee to speak; 

I know that she would not my vow I should break— 
When the hour of one that stern vow shall fulfil, 

I will meet her whenever—wherever she will.” 


x. 


“If your tryst you defer,” spake that bold little page, 
“Till an hour after midnight, postpone it an age; 
Ere the midnight arriveth, her father hath said 

Sir Archie of Brey the fair lady shall wed.” 


XI. 


““Vows—Heaven be forgotten,” the knight wildly 
cried, 

As he sprang on the charger that stood by his side: 

The hills and the plains they swept o’er like the wind; 

Still the page and his steed followed closely behind. 


XII. 


When the baron of Courtenaye mounted his steed, 
The shadows were long upon river and mead, 
And, when he alighted the abbey beside, 

The top of the turret 

And the cross that gleamed o’er it 
Were all he could see that the sunlight still dyed. 


XII. 


And the thoughts of the vow he had broken that hour, 
As the last beams departed from cross and from tow’r, 
Now stern, and now mournful, were thronging lis 
brain, 
As a murderer’s sight, 
In the shadow of night, 
Still conjures the spectres of those he has slain. 


XIV. 


‘Alas, “tis too late,” he halfmurmured; but fled 
Every thought, save of her, when a beautiful maid 
Came forth from the porch of the abbey so dim, 
And in words of sweet music thus spake unto him: 


XV. 


“QO Robert, dear Robert, I’ve trembled here long; 
And, e’er when the leaves the light breeze sighed 
among, 
Their rustle methought told the coming of thee, 
Yet to step forth I fear’d, 
Lest the steed that I heard 





1 Might not be the courser that bore thee to me. 
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XVI. 


“Let us fly—let us fly; every moment I fear 
That my sire and his menials may seek for me here; 
Each minute that passes appears like an age: 
My page holds a steed, 
Should be fleet at my need— 
Lead thy steed hither quickly, my gay little page.” 


XVII. 


Just then through the aisles of the abbey were heard 

High tones, breathing many a blasphemous word, 

And the bright, ruddy lustre of many a torch 

Through a window gleamed out on the trees and the 
porch. 


XVIII. 


“‘Haste—haste,” cried the lady, in wildest dismay, 
“Oh hasten, my lover; mount—mount, and away,” 
Soon the walls of the abbey they left far behind, 

And the shouts of pursuers came faint on the wiad. 


XIX. 


By castle and city, o’er hill and o’er brae, 

The knight and the lady still urged their way; 
Till, the base of a tow’r as they skirted around, 
His steed and the baron both came to the ground. 


xX. 


“Five years,” said the baron, “have come and have 


fled, 
Since first on thy back to the battle I sped, 
And never before, or in tournay or fight, 


Hath thy strength my brave charger c’er failed "till to- || 


i ” 
night. 
xXXI. 


*‘Arise,” cried the lady; ‘‘my love do not tarry, 

For well can my gallant steed both of us carry; 
Some miles must be passed, ere our journey be done, 
And the walls of thy castle of Courtenaye won.” 


XXII. 


The baron was mounted—away sprang the steed; 
The additional weight did not slacken his speed, 
But, every mile as they swiftly passed by, 

Still faster and faster the barb seemed to fly. 


XXIII. 


Away through the woodlands, away o’er the streams, 
They hurried, like shapes that flit by us in dreams— 
Away over mountain, away over plain, 

The wing of the tempest had chased them in vain. 


XXIV. 


‘‘Bold knight,” cried the lady, “bold knight, can’st 
thou tell 

Is this face like the face of thy lady Mabelle?” 

As she spoke, ’round her head playel a pale lambent 
light, 

Like the hues of the North on a clear wintry night. 


XXV. 


And faster, still faster, as onward they flew, 
Still higher and brighter that mystic light grew; 
And pallid the cheek of the baron became, 


For he knew that he gazed on the queen of the flame. 


XXVI. 


And the fiendish lady in mockery cried, 

“‘Ho baron—stout baron, how likest thou thy bride? 

Thou art mine; for the vow, thou hast broken this 
hour, 

Hath given thee ever and aye to my pow’r.” 





| 


| 





| 


| 
| 
| 











i 





XXVII. 


The -— ~ would have sprung from the steed in his 
ear, 

But a power unseen seemed to fasten him there; 

Whilst each of his effots, so vain, to leap off 

The fire-queen answered with laugh and with scoff. 


XXVIII. 


Still faster and faster on hurried the steed— 

Over land, over ocean, unslackened his speed, 

Till the fires of Hecla, so luridly bright, 

Like a beacon immense chased the darkness of night. 


XXIX. 


Up—up the wild mountain, so rugged and steep, 

The barb, swift as bolt of the levin, doth leap; 

Nor halted ’till on the volcano’s red verge, 

Where above, neath, around them the flames fiercey]l 
surge. 


XXX. 


Loud shouted the fiend, ‘‘my affianced one come!” 
How like’st thou the portal that opes to my, home? 
One plunge of the steed—one wild shriek of dismay, 
And the fire-queen knight, 
With the terrifed bright, 


'|In the wide-yawning chasm evanished for aye. 





ETHICS. 
Selected for the Monument from the writings of 
Swedenborg. 


Every one, who has any religion, knows and ac- 
knowledges, that whosoever lives well will be saved, 


land that whosoever lives wickedly will be con- 
|demned; for he knows and acknowledges, that who- 
‘\sover lives well, thinks well, not only concerning 


God, but also concerning his neighbor; whereas it is 
otherwise with him who lives wickedly. 





Wuar a man loves, he not only does willingly, but 
also thinks willingly. 





A MAN gives to the poor, relieves the necdy, en- 


‘|dows churches and hospitals, promotes the good of 
'|the church, of his country, and of his fellow-citizens, 
'| frequents places of public worship, listens attentively 


to what is said there, and is devout in his prayers, 
reads the Word and books of pict), and thinks about 
salvation; and yet knows not wh. ther he does such 
things from himself or from God. It is possible he 
may do them from God, and it is possible he may 


'|\do them from himself if he does them from God, 


they are good; if from himself, they are not good. 
Yea, good things of a like nature may be done by 
man from himself, which yet are actually evil, as is 


‘| the case with what is hypocritical, which is grounded 


in deccit and artifice. 

Ir is owing to the understanding’s being capable 
of elevation to heaven without an elevation of the 
will at the same time, that man has the capacity of 
being reformed, and of becoming spiritual: bnt he 
never is reformed and rendered spiritual, until the 
will is elevated also. 
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Goop things done from God and from man’s self, 
may be compared with gold. Gold, which is real 
gold from its inmost ground, and is éalled sterling 
gold, is good gold: gold mixed with silver, is also 
gold, but its goodness is according to the mixture: 
it is still less good when mixed with copper: but gold 
artificially made, and only resembling gold in color, 
is not good, inasmuch as the substance of gold is 
not in it. There is also what is gilded; as gilded 
silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, and also gilded wood, 
and gilded stone, which superficially may appear as 
gold, but inasmuch as they are not gold, they are 
esteemed, either according to the excellence of the 
workmanship, or according to the value of the gilded 
material, or according to the value of the gold which 
may be scraped off: these differ in goodness from 
real gold, as a man’s clothes differ from the man 
himself. It is possible, also, that rotten wood, and 
dross, yea, and even dung, may be overlaid with 
gold; this is gold which may be compared with phari- 
saical good, 





Tuere is civil good, moral good and spiritual 
good. Civil good is that which a man does whilst 
acting under the influence of civil law; and hy this 
good, and according to it, he is a citizen in the natu- 
ral world. Moral good is that which a man does 
whilst acting under the influence of the law of rea- 
son; and by this good,and according to it, he is a 
man. Spiritual good is what a man does whilst act- 
ing under the influence of a spiritual law; and by 
this good, and according to it, he is a citizen in the 
spiritual world, These three kinds of good follow 
in this order: spiritual good is the supreme, moral 
good is the middle, and civil good is the ultimate, or 
lowest. 


Give to thought its utmost range, call forth all its 
powers, and inquire whence it is that good is good, 
and you will perceive that it is from its esse, and 
that that is gogd which has in it the esse of good; 
consequently, that that is good, which is from good 
itself, that is, from God; consequently, that good not 
from God, but from man, is net good. 





Tur reason why a man, who is not spiritual, can 
still think, and thence discourse rationally, like a 
spiritual man, is, because the understanding of man 
is capable of being elevated into the light of heaven, 
which is truth, and of seeing by that light; but it is 
possible for the will of man not to be elevated in 
like manner into the heat of heaven, which is love, 
and act under its influence. 


A aN ought to shun evils because they are sins, 
that is, because they are infernal and diabolical, 
consequently against the Lord and against divine 
laws. 


A man ought to shun evils as sins, as from him- 
self, but to know and believe that he does so from 
the Lord. 











Man, during his abode in the world, 1s in the 
midst between hell and heaven: beneath is hell, and 
above is heaven: and he is kept in the liberty of 
turning himself either to hell or to heaven; if he 
turns himself to hell, he turns himself away from 
heaven, but if he turns himself to heaven, he turns 
himself away from hell. Or, what is the same 
thing, man during his abode in the world is in the 
midst between evil and good, and is kept in the 
liberty of turning himself either to the one or to 
the other; if he turns himself to evil, he turns him- 
self away from good, but if he turns himself to good, 
he turns himself away from evil. 





So far as man shuns evils, so far he is with the 
Lord, and in the Lord; and so far as he is in the Lord, 
so far he does good, not from himself, but from the 
Lord. Hence results this general law; Tar so Far 
AS ANY ONE SHUNS WHAT Is EVJL, SO FAR HE DOES WHAT 
Is GOOD, 





Ir is a truth that no man can do good, which is 
really good, from himself; but so to apply this truth 
as to destroy all the good of charity performed by 
the man who shuns evils as sins, is an enormous 
perversion; for it is diametrically contrary to the 
Word, which enjoins man to do good; it is also con- 
trary to the precepts of love towards God and our 
neighbor, on which hang all the law and the pro- 
phets; and it undermines and overturns the whole of 
religion; for every one knows that religion consists 
in doing good, und that every one will be judged ae- 
cording to his deeds. Man’s nature is such that he 
can shun evils as of himself by virtue of a power 
communicated to him by the Lord, if so be he im- 
plores it; and when this is the case, the good whica 
he does is from the Lord. 





Ir a man thinks and speaks such things as are 
pious, and does not shun evils as sins, the pious 
things which he thinks and speaks are not pious. 





Ir a man wills and does what is good, before he 
shuns evils as sins, the good things which he wills 
and does are not good. 





ONE BABE ON EARTH, AND ONE IN 
HEAVEN. 


Or igin al. 
1 cannot weep—e’en though I stand, 
Dear babe, beside the clay 
From which thy gentle spirit passed 
But yesterday, away. 


One babe on earth, and one in heaven,— 
How pleasant tis to know 

That angels always kindly tend 
On infants here below; 


And sweeter far to think the babe 
From earthly evils free, 
The watchful gardian angel now, 
Dear living babe of thee. T. 8. & 
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ELIEZER AND NAPHTALL. | 
TRANSLATED FROM THE PRENCIT OF “FLORIAN.” | 
BY £STHER WETHERALD. 


Original. 


PART I. 


Arter the death of Joshua, Israel had no chief 
the tribes established in their conquests, contented 
with the portion of earth assigned to them, thought 
only of enjoying the benefits of the Most High. 
The victorious lance and sword were converted into 
agricultural implements; the courser which had pur- 
sued the Amorite on the plains of Gibeon, slowly 
drew the plough, and each Israelite, at peace with 
God, with his brothers, and himself, reposed tran- 





| their walks around the city, they pleased themselves 


by raising the heavy stones which covered the wells, 


water thr OT f young gicis returning 
| from the fields; these young girls blushed w hen ad- 
dressed by them, and in the evening pensively re- 
membered how Jacob chose for his wife her, whore 
flock he had watered. Eliezer and Naphtali had not 
yet loved; tender, ardent friendship was sufficient 


for their pure souls. 

This friendship, as sweet, as necessary for them 
as existence, had no commencement; they had al- 
ways felt it,—unconscious of its power, they cn- 
joyed it as they enjoyed life. Their hearts were so 
united, mingled, confounded in each other, that they 
would not have been able, without a close examina- 
tion, to tell which of the two first formed a wish, 








quilly under the shade of his own vine or fig tree. 

The holy Ark was at Silo; not yet enclosed by a| 
superb temple. A humble covering of skins served | 
as an asylum for the tabernacle. The blood of heif- 
ers seldom reddened the altar of burnt offerings; 
seldom was the incense of Tadmor burned upon the 
altar of perfumes; but the respect, the veneration of 
the people, the purity of the high priests, the fervor 
of the innocent vows addressed to the Most High, 
rendered this residence more dear to him, than the 
magnificent edifice so often profaned in Sion. 

To this place came all the tribes of Israel to cele- 
brate their festivals. Fathers of families followed 
by their numerous descendants came to adore the 
Lord; to eat the Passover with their brothers, and 
renew the covenant; the mothers congratulated them- 
selves whilst presenting their sons; and husbands in- 
terrupted each other to speak of their wives. The 
elders proclaimed the laws given to Moses upon the 
mountain; the trumpet called before them the weak, 
the orphans, all those who might have to complain 
of fraud or violence; but no one complained, and the 
elders blessed the Lord. 

The venerable Sadoc, grandson of Eleazer, filled 
the place of Aaron. The love Sadoce had for his 
fellow men, caused him to be loved by God. He 
observed all the precepts of the law with a rigorous 
zeal; for those who did not observe them, he prayed | 
with tender earnestness, Forty years he had been 
high priest, and during that time, the tearful widow, 
the orphan, all the unfortunate of Israel had found 
in him their support, their father; and when revived 
by his cares, by his assistance, by his words, they 
kissed his hands, and expressed their astonishment 
at finding him so good; God alone is good, said Sa- 
doc, the good which is done comes only from him, 

The wife of Sadoc was no more. His twin sons, 








Eliezer and Naphtali, aged ninetcen years, were the | 
| 


example and the love of Israel. Handsome, wise 
as Joseph, amiable as Benjamin,—wihen, clothed in 
their white robes they accompzuied the high priest 
to the altar, and presented to him the unleavened 
bread, or the incense, the people, seeing the father 
and sons, believed they saw Abraham in the midst 


Together from the dawn of day, the dawn of the 
day following found them again together; Eliezer 
| without Naphtali, Naphtali without Eliezer, presented 
itself to their minds as the idea of nothingness. 

Some shades, however, of which they were scarcely 
conscious, distinguished the two characters. Elie- 
zer as tender, as loving as Naphtali, was naturally 
more grave and serious, and delighted in meditation 
and prayer. The conversation of the aged, the 
study of the sacred books; the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, all had charms for him. His early ripened 
mind cherished peace and refleetion,—his pious and 
calm soul had need of meditation, Naphtali, more 
impetuous, but pure as his brother, was as great a 
lover of virtue, without so much contemplating its 
heauty. His heart, open to the passions, even 
sighed after their pains; to suffer, appeared to him 
sweeter than the absence of an ardent sentiment. 
But the wisdom of Eliezer tempered the ardor of 
Naphtali; the sensibility of Nathtali rendered Elie- 
zer more indulgent. 


| 


Thus, though born with opposite qualities, they 
exchanged, and communicated, without losing them, 
each enjoying the virtues of the other. Oh! sweet 
privilege of friendship, which not only doubles our 
pleasures, bat also our virtues. Naphtali, accus- 
tomed to the warlike sports of the Hebrews, could 
strike with lis arrow the bird fying through the air. 

No one in Ephraim, disputed with him the prize 
of strength and address, He loved to cover himself 
with the skin of a leopard, and provided only with 
a single vase of milk, his bow in his hand, his 
quiver on his shoulder, he would rush forward into 
the desert, pursue the stag,—the gazelle,—attack 
the terrible lion, and return with his spoil. 

Eliezer less strong, less skilful, than his brother, 
only loving the chase because Naphtali loved it, ac- 
companied him in his long excursions, for the plea- 
\sure of being near him; and when Eliezer in his 
turn, prayed in the tabernacle froin the rising to the 
setting of the sun, Naphtali prayed with him, and 
thought no longer of the chase, because he was 
with his brother. 

One day, as they ran over the burning rocks of 


! 
| 
| 
} 
! 











of angels. When after the setting of the sun, in 
52 


Renmumon, followed by their young friends, Naphtal+ 
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suffering himself to be carried away by the pursuit|| broken rocks, where I have wandered since early 


of a panther, leit Eliezer and his companions far 
behind, and soon found himself where he had never 
een before. 

More and more bewildered by the pursuit of the 
animal which be had wounded with an arrow, he 
rushed forward in the midst of the rocks, losing all 
trace of his path. Uneasy, not for himsclf, but on 
account of the alarm his brother would feel, he has- 
tens his steps, leaps over the bed of dried up tor- 
rents, climbs to the top of the hills; all that he dis- 
covers, only serves to bewilder him still more. His 
cries are lost in the air, the burning disc of the sun 
envelopes him with its light, consumes him with its 
rays; his fatigued eyes perceive only naked rocks 
around him, he sees upon his head a circle of fire. 
Nothing moves in nature; she is sullen, loaded under 
the weight of the star of day. The hours flow on, 
the heat augments, Nephtali redoubles his efforts, 
and feels already that terrible thirst, which in those 
climates is alone sufficient to cause a speedy death. 

Exhausted, searcely breathing, he walked on, lean- 
ing upo.a his bow, he raised his heavy head, and his 
Klis thirst 
became more insupportable, it oppressed, devoured 
him. He seized the vase of milk, always carried in 
his bosom—that vase on which his life depended; 
and was raising it to lis lips, when he heard behind 
him inarticulate cries. At the 
young girl advanced towards hii, her arms raised, 
her dishevelled hair mingled with her veil. She 
darted forward falling on her knees, and crying out 
“I die, I die, water, I entreat you, water.” Before 
she had finished, the 


eyelids fell before the flames of the sun. 


same moment a 


vase was upon her lips, 


She drank with avidity, without raising herself 


from the earth, without turning away her eyes from 
the beverage which revived ler: - Naphtali stood, 
regarding her features, her grace, her touching eyes, 
surmounted by an eyebrow of ebony; her furehead, 
whiter than glabaster, which contrasted so well wiih 
her long black hair, and her cheeks, to which the 
heat had given a lively carnation. 

Naphtali forgot his sufferings, whilst regarding 
the young girl; he felt a secret charm amounting to 
transport. The attraction, the new enchantment 
which penetrated, filled his soul, took frg:n him the 
power of thinking, suspended all his faculties. Happy 
to have saved the life of the beautiful unknown, 
he forgot himse!f,—saw only her, thought no longer 
of his own evils, and, like to the paralytic, whom a 
pressing danger causes to run, he lost at her divine 
aspect the consciousness of his pains. 

After having exhausted the vase, the young girl 
recovered her breath, and rising up, cast grateful 
and admiring glances on the Hebrew. “Oh my be- 
nefactor,” said she, “learn how much I owe you. 
This morning I conducted the slcep of my father 
to the pastures which extend at the foot of the 
mountains;—a company of armed men appeared 
suddenly before me—they were the crucl Moabites. 
I escaped, praying to the Lord, and gained these 





dawn, without the least nourishment, without even 
a drop of water to recruit my exhausted strength. 
|It is you who restore me to life. Ah! come, come 
to my father’s; we will kill a lamb, we will invite 
all our family, who will give you the dear names 
already given to yuu by my heart: I will conduct 


you, come—if not on your own account, to give us 
an opportunity of showing our gratitude.” 

She spoke, and Nuphtali as he looked at her, as he 
listened to her, felt with more violence, the burning 


\thirst which consumed him. He tried to reply, his 
mouth remained open, his tongue attached to his 
palate. At this moment the linen veil which floated 
around the head of the young girl, became unfas- 
tened, and fell to her feet. Naphtali stooped to pick 
it up, seized it with a trembling hand; bet sank 
down exhausted, and remained extended on the 
earth, without a voice or movement. The young 
girl looked on him witha surprise and terror. She 
understood in a moment that he was perishing from 
thirst—that she was the cause of his death; she ut- 
tered an exclamation of grief, and able to find as- 
sistance, only in the house of her father, she started, 
and flew down the mountain with the rapidity of a 
fawn. 

Meanwhile the alarmed Eliezer ran over the whole 
His companions by his order visited 

Eliezer looked in every direction 
from the summit of the rocks; and with a mournful 
voice interrupted the prayers he addressed to the 
Lord, to ery out at each instant, “Naphtali! my dear 
Naphtali! Then he listened, motionless,—his arms 
raised to heaven, hoping that the Almighty would 
grant his prayers; but the echo of the mountains 
alone replied—“Naphtali! my dear Naphtali!”—and 
his head fell on his bosom, and his tears flowed over 
his cheeks. 

At length, at the setting of the sun, some mo, 
ments alter the departure of the maiden, Eliezer ar- 
rived at the foot of the rock where the unconscious 
Naplhtali lay extended on the earth, holding in his 
closed hand the veil which he had scized. 

At this sigiit, Eliezer tearing his garments threw 
himself on the body of his brother; embracing him 
with tears—covering him with kisses. Perceiving 
that he was without wounds, he called his compan- 
ions, collected in one vase the little milk which each 
had preserved, and poured it slowly on his pale, dry 


neighborhood. 
all the caverns. 


Naphtali opened his dim eyes in search of 
the maiden. Fatigued with this effort, he closed 
them again immediately, and his hand in spite of its 
weakness, pressed softly on his heart the veil which 
it held. Eliezer and his friends supported him in 
their arms, and guided by a herdsman of the moun- 
tains, took the way to Silo. 

Oh! what was the grief of Sadoc when he saw 
his expiring son. In vain the tender Eliezer, hiding 
his own fears, hastened to reassure his father; the 
old man, motionless, silent, raised his eyes to hea- 
ven, not daring to complain to his God of a misfor- 


lips. 
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tune above his power to sustain. All the attentions | 
they could devise were lavished upon Naphtali. 
Placed upon a bed of soft skins, revived by some} 
drops of the delicious wine of Engaddi, the young 
Hebrew came to himself; he recognised his father, | 
and raised his arms to embrace his brother. Elie- 
zer kneeling, sustained with one hand his drooping 





head; with the other presented to him refreshing 
drinks. And all the people of Silo assembled before | 
the house, expressed their anxiety and love for || 
Naphtali. 

The day following was the sixth of the month of | 
Sivan, the fiftieth from the Passover. It was the | 
fiftieth day from the coming out of Egypt that the | 
Almighty upon Mount Sinai, deigned himself to, 
give laws to the people he had chosen. This day | 
was held sacred. The high priest, assisted by the | 
Levites, presented in the name of the children of} 
Jacob two loaves of leavened bread, first fruits of 
the harvest. He sacrificed as a peace offering two) 
young bulls, a ram, seven lambs without spot, and | 
the male of the wild goat, in expiation of the errors | 
of a too obstinate people. After this sacrifice of | 
gratitude, each family assembled to rejoice together. | 
Bach Israelite opened his house to his brothers of | 
the other tribes—all were engaged in drawing closer | 
the links of brotherhood. | 

Sadoc, having fulfilled the holy duties of his iia 
istry, shut himself up with his son. The pious | 
Eliezer had not quitted Naphtali even to assist at | 
the sacrifice. But when night came, and his bro- 
ther’s eyes were closed in sleep, Eliezer ran to the 
tabernacle. There, humbled in the dust, extending | 
his hand to the borders of the veil which covered | 
the Holy of Holies, Eliezer remained a long time; | 
for he prayed for his brother, Morning dawned, 
the seven lamps of the chandelier of gold gave only | 
a pale light, when Eliezer arose to return to Naph- | 
tali. As he went out of the second enclosure he | 
was suddenly stopped by a young maiden carrying | 
two doves, and leading a white lamb. Anxiety and | 
giief were visible in her countenance. A blush co- 
vered her face, in which modesty, piety, and grace | 


were mingled. 
With downcast eyes she approached Eliezer, and 
addressed to him these words: ‘Pardon, Levite of | 
the Lord, pardon one unknown for detaining you a | 
moment. Though a stranger in Silo, J am one of) 
the faithful, and dwell in Benjamin in the hamlet. 
of Luza. My father Abdias adores the God of Isaac. | 
I come to offer to the Almighty this lamb, and these 
doves, the only wealth which the daughter of a sim- 
ple shepherd can dispose of. Deign, child of Aaron, | 
to sacrifice them for me on the altar, and solicit of | 
the Most High the favor which I shall ask.” 
Eliezer looked at her without being able to reply, | 
his heart was too much moved by the tone of her | 
voice; a new feeling seemed to have taken posses- 


sion of his senses, and for a short time he remained 


fascinated—motionless. | 


|| mortal to whom I owe life. 





dest Rachel; “Daughter of Abdias,” said. he, “come 
and assist at your sacrifice, your presence will ren- 
der it more pure. I will sacrifiee your victiins,—I 
will inyself offer your gifts, but in order that my 
ardent prayers may be united with yours, reply with 
confidence; what is it you ask of the Lord?” 

Rachel blushed, and casting down her eyes, 
“Child of Levi,” she replied, “the pure sentiment 
which animates me should not and cannot be con- 
cealed. I come to implore the Most High for the 
Hiis life is in danger, 
and I cannot succor him. That the Almighty may 
turn upon me the evils which he now suffers, is my 
prayer—my desire, and the object of my sacrifice. 
Gratitude, which comes to us from heaven, may be 
confessed in this holy place.” 

Whilst speaking, some tears moistened the eyes 
of the lovely Rachel; nor were Eliezer’s dry. He re- 
turned to the sanctuary, washed his hands and feet 
in the great vessel of brass, and afterwards prepared 
the fire on the altar of burnt offerings. The Levites 
offered to aid him in his preparations. Eliezer 
would not suffer any one to participate in these 
cares. Rachel, kneeling on the porch of the taber- 
nacle, holding her right hand on the head of the 
lamb, and with the left presenting her doves, waited 
the moment of sacrifice. 

Soon the sacred fire burned before the Lord. 
Eliezer seized the victims, and shed their blood upon 
the altar. The sacrificer joined to it an epoth of 
pure flour moistened with oil, which the flame soon 
enveloped. The young Rachel, still kneeling, prayed 
to the Almighty in a low voice. Eliezer in a louder 
voice, prayed that the life of him, who interested her 
so deeply, might be spared. After what she had 
said, he did not doubt that her anxiety was on ac- 
count of her father. This idea, joined to the re- 
membrance of his brother’s danger, added more fer- 
vency to his prayer; and the resemblance which he 
found between his own heart, and that of Rachel, 
augmented, if possible, the tove which he already 


| felt for her. 


The sacrifice was scarcely finished, when Eliezer 
arose radiant with joy. He ran to Rachel and cried 
out, “The Lord has spoken. Return to your dwel- 
ling, the object of your uneasiness has recovered his 
health. Give thanks to the God of your fathers, 
and remember the Levite who thanks you for having 
chosen him for your sacrificer.” 

Rachel bowed in adoration. She soon arose dry- 
ing her tears, and casting a grateful glauce upoa 
Eliez_r, immediately disappeared. 

The son of Sadoc did not attempt to stop her. He 
sighed as he followed her with his eyes, but the re- 
membrance of his brother tore from him these ten- 
der thoughts. On his return home he found the 
house decorated with garlands. Naphtali out of 
danger, and impatient to see him, advanced to the 
threshold in spite of his weakness, and received 
Eliezer in his arms, whose surprise and joy almost 








At length extending a trembling hand to the mo- 1 


took from him the use of his senses. 
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PART ITI. | in me, no sign of the Almighty replied to my pray- 
Meanwhile the Israelites gave themselves up tothe ||ers. I said to myself: it is over! God makes me 
rejoicings of the festival: the old men, the husbands, | ! drink to-day the cup of his wrath, he has placed a 
the mothers in their best attire, sat before tables | cloud before his face which my prayers may not pass; 
covered with the most delicious food. The young mai-|| he will tear from me my brother. * * * And I re. 
dens in habits of fine linen, and crowned with white | turned towards thee, Napthali, not to weep for, but to 
roses, ran thtough the city, dancing to the sound of|| die with thee, 
cymbals and other musical iustruments. Friends, re-|! “But listen to the power of a sentiment hitherto 
lations were assembled together; the tribes were min- | unfelt by us. In that despair—that fearful oppres- 
gled and confounded with e.ch other. | sion, in which we only feel the weight of our exis- 
The elders, the priests, the laborers, the inhabitants | tence. I was leaving the sanctuary, when I saw 
of the cities, those of the hamlets formed but one | near the second enclosure the young Rachel, daugh- 
family, and made the air resound with the name of! ter of the shepherd Abdias. My heart flew towards 
Jacob. All remembered that they were children of) her as the light straw flies to attach itsef to the pre- 
tiie same father, that they had received the saine | cious amber. Oh my brother! if thou hadst seen her, 
benefits, and obeyed the same law. ‘This immense || |on her knees, holding in her hands two doves, raising 
concourse of brothers seemed to have but one soul |/ty heaven her eyes “Filled with tears;—her sadness 
whilst celebrating the festival of happiness and | embellishing her, her grief augmenting her beauty. 
friendship, Sadoc was in the midst of them accom-|| She prayed for her father who dwells in Benjamin 
panied by his two sons. Every where the pected in the hamlet of Luza; she asked of the Most High 
crowded around him, and at his venerable aspect | ‘to save the author of her days. Her piety, her touch- 
they raised their hands to heaven, and prayed to the || ing virtue were painted on her face, these mingled 
Lord for the preservation of himself and family. ia holy respect with the love which her presence in- 
Each wished to have a nearer view of the dear and | | spired. I will confess to thee, my brother, in con- 
amiable Napthali so miraculously preserved; each con- | templating the beautiful Rachel, I ceased to think of 
gtatulated his father; mingling tears of joy with the | press for a moment,—the only mument of my life. 


man. 

Napthali, pale and languishing, leaning upon| | 
Eliezer walked slowly by the side of the high priest. | 
Eliezer kept his eyes fixed upon him, and though | 
sparkling with joy, there was in them an expression 
of uneasiness. Napthali smiled to reassure him, but | 
his smile, though sweet, hada touch of sadness, | 
Each had a secret of which his brother was ignorant; 
their tender friendship regarded this concealment as | 
a crime, and neither could be happy till they had) 
come to an explanation. 

As soon as they returned to the paternal mansion, 
without commugicating their design to each other} 


they withdrew from their numerous friends, and | 


walked by different paths towards the solitary extre- | 
rhity of the fields which ncurished them. 

There by the bank of a torrent which bounded 
their inheritance, under the shade of a Jatge fig tree, 
planted by the Canaanites was a seat of green turf. 
To this place the brothers came every evening to 
meditate upon the holy law, to refresh themselves 
after their rustic labors, and to speak of their friend- 
ship. Hitherto they had always conte together; this 
time they met as by accident. 

“I expected thee,” said each at the same moment. 
Then tmbracing each other tenderly, they sat down 
side by side; Napthali was about to speak, but Hlie- 
zer anticipated him. ‘Oh my friend,” said he; “Oh! 
dearest half of mysclf, what danger has threatened 








ne; what thanks shoerld we not give to God, who has |! 


restored thee to life. Vainly last night had I pr 
trated myself before the holy Ark, and prayed to the || 
Almighty to spare our youth, to allow usa few more 


moments on eurth for our love;—all hope died with- 


tears of gratitude which bathed the eyes of the old 


|| Grst sight of ber he wad te 


Ah! pardon, my dear Naphtali, wait not to pardon me 
‘till thou hast felt this passion, the first stroke of 
‘| which may be sufficlent to make thee forget for an 
‘instant, thy brother.” 
| As he finished, Eliezer hid his face in the hands 
of Naphtali who wept as he looked on him: 
] “Be not uneasy my brother,” said he, “I too have 
jneed of pardon, and came to ask it of thee. I too 
irom felt this consuming passion. My heart scarcely 
| capable of containing its love for thee; which to form a 
|wish, to feel a regret, had need of knowing what 
thou wishedst, what thou regrettedst has been carried 
away in spite of itself, by a charm overpowering,— 
‘terrible. It has become agitated, troubled, and 
sighs for another Eliezer. It seeks a happiness in 
which thou art not every thing. I know not this 
happiness, I no longer know myself. Incessantly 
occupied with her, whose image follows me every 
where, to see her again, to speak to her, to hear her 
speak is my only wish, my only desire. The time 
which passes without her seems lostto me. For me 
the universe is reduced to the spot where wo met. 
At thy side I seek for, I ask for, expect her, Iam 
near thee, I sigh, I embrace thee, yet I am not happy. 
h my brother, pardon in thy tarn, or rather let us 
console each other. Our souls are still the same, 
the saéred fire of our love has not slackened its ardor; 
it animates, sustains us, it makes us live,but a differ- 





ent flame consumes us, and makes us dic.” 


| Then Naphtali told him of the maiden whose life 


he had saved at the rocks of Remmon, how at the 


} 
i 


g t this burn 1g love which 
would end pore with his life:—that all he knew of 
her, was her sweetness and beauty, being ignorant 


even of hcr name; and drawing from his bosom the 
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veil which had fallen from the beautiful unknown, 
he showed it to Eliezer, then unfolding it, he co- 
vered it with kisses, then folding it again, with a 
trembling hand, he replaced it upon his heart. But, 
recollecting suddenly how long he had been speaking 
of himself. “Eliezer,” cried he, “I have sure means 
of rendering myself less unfortunate, by endeavoring 
to secure thy happiness. This we can easily accom- 
plish, Thou knowest that the young Rachel lives 
with her father Abdias, in the hamlet of Luza. 
Thinkst thou that a Hebrew shepherd will not bless 
the Lord, whilst giving his daugliter to the son of 
the high priest? Can’st thou doubt that the heart of 
of Rachel will palpitate with pleasure and pride in 
Icarning that she is destined to the young Bliezer, | 
already so celebrated for his virtue, for his piety, for 
s0 many amiable qualities, that he is almost as much 
cherished by all Israel, as by his brother. Be com- 
forted my Eliezer, Rachel shall be thy wife. This 
day I will speak to our father, to-morrow he will | 
send me to Luza. I will seek the shepherd Abdias, | 
I will obtain his daughter, and will myself eonduct 
her to thee, and thy happiness will give me patience 
to wait for, or seek mine.” 

Eliezer threw himselfinto his arms, and consented | 
to owe Rachel to him; but Rachel was no longer 
sufficient, so anxious had he become to find the beau- 
tiful unknown. He thinks of it, speaks of it, un- 
ceasingly, whilst Naphtali only speaks of the| 





daugiiter of Abdias. Since their confidence they only } 


think of making each other happy. 

Recalled by the voiee of Sadoc, they returned to 
the old man. Naphtali hastened to reveal to him | 
the passion of his brother. | 

“What! my son,” replied the high priest extending | 
his hand to Eliezer, “thou hast been afraid to tell | 
me the wish thy soul has formed. Art thou igno- 
rant that the happiness you both give me can only be 
augmented by seeing yours increase. Come to my 
bosom, timid Eliezer, and congratulate thy father on 
the pleasure he finds in confirming thy choice.” Eli- 
ezcr flew into his arms, Sadoc pressed him against 
his breast, and addressing himself to Naphtali, said 
“Prepare yourself my son, to set out to-morrow for) 
Luza. Mount upon the patient animal which assists | 
our reral labors; take with you two measures of new | 











Naphtali bowed himself before the old man. 
“Blessed be the Lord,” he replied, “who has brought 
me to Luaa to offer to you from Sadoe, high priest of 
the living God, these presents, fruits of the earth 
given to us by the Almighty. My father Sadoc asks 
you to give your daughter Rachel to Eliezer my bro- 
ther, whose name, without doubt, has reached you, 
and whom Israel considers as the worthy succeseor 
of Aaron and Sadoc.” 

“Do not deceive yourself, my son,” replied the old 
man with asweet smile; “is it to the Shepherd Ab- 
dias, to the most obscure, to the poorest of the chil- 
dren of Jemini, that the high priest of the Hebrews 
sends, to ask for his daughter?” 

“Yes, it is to you,” said Naphtali. ‘“Descended 
from the same father there is no rank in our tribes, 
in our families respect is only duc to virtue. The 
sons of Levi hold the censor, but those who pray are 
their brothers.” 

Then Abdias taking the hand of Naphtali, and 
pressing it between his own, swore inthe name of 
the Almighty that his daughter should be the wife of 
Eliezer. She was in the fields with her flock; but 
the sun already hidden behind the mountains of Seir 
announced that she would soon return, 

“Enter,” said Abdias, “under my humble roof, I 
go to chose the kid which I will kill for you.” 

Speaking thus, he guided Naphtali into his peace- 
ful dwelling, and left him for a few moments. The 





brother of Eliezer left alone in the the cabin, felt a 
pleasure, a tender interest, an involuntary and 
| sweet languor. Every thing pleased him in this sim- 
| ple asylum; every thing fixed and charmed his eyes. 
He looked upon the earthen vases ranged in order to 
| reccive the milk, the creoks of the shepherdess, the 
| garland of faded flowers she had worn at the last 
festival. Al! that he perceived spoke to his heart, 
and affected his senses, but determined to think only 
of his brother, he attributed to friendship the emotions 
he experienced. Soon he heard the sound of a re. 
turning flock near the house. He trembled, dared 
not go out, yet could not divine the cause of his ter- 
ror. He sought, he called Abdias, who returned 
conducting his daughter, Naphtali saw her. Oh all 
powerful God! it was she,—it was the maiden whose 





life he had saved, it was the beautiful unknown 


barley flour, add to it dried grapes, dates, and wild i whose image had been from that moment enshrined 


figs: you will offer these slight presents to the father || 


ef Rachel, asking hita, in my name, to give his| 
daughter to my son. I will give you for her, the ear 
rings and two rings of gold which your mother pos- 
sessed.” 

Naphtali prepared himself accordingly, and early 
the next morning set out for Luza. 

The journey was but ofa day. Before the setting 
of the sun Naphtali had arrived at Luza, and found 
the dwelling of Abdias, He knocked at the door, 
whieh was opened by an old man. 

“What do you wish?” said he to Nuphtali, “are 
you one of our brothers?) Whoever you may be, 





honor my dwelling by reposing in it this night.” 


in his heart. Motionless as the traveller surprised 
by the tempest in the desert, he stifled the cry ready 
to escape him, and remained with extended arms. 
Rachel came forward in silence, livr eyes fixed upon 
the earth. 

“My daughter,” said Abdias to her, “this is the 
most fortunate day of thy Jife: the virtuous Eliczer, 
the son, the successor of the high priest asks thee 
for his wife. His brother whom thou seest has 
received my oaths. Give him thy faith, as he has 
mine, and render thanks to the Almighty who has 
deigued to honer with such an alliance, thy youth 
and my gray hairs.” 

At these words Rachel raised her head, and cast a 
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timid glance upon the brother of her husband—she | 
recognized him.—She uttered a cry, her head drooped | 
instantly, paleness covered her face, her knees trem- 
bled, and she fell uverpowered into the arms of her 
father without color or motion. 

Naphtali hastened to suceour her, and assist 
Abdias in recalling, her to life. She soon recovered 
her senses and endeavored to reassure her father. | 
Fcigning to attribute her illness to thirst, she asked 
Maphtali, looking at him fixedly, to bring her some- 
thing to appease it. 

Naphtali who understood the cause but too well, | 
filled a vase with pure water, and with his eyes cast | 





down, scarcely breathing, offered it to her with a trem- 


bling hand. Rachel touched it with her lips, then tarn- 
ing towards the old man. 

“My father,” said she, in a weak voice: “you have 
given me to the son of Sadoc. I should obey in 
silence. My heart will be ready to follow my hand, 
ifthe brother of Eliezer will confirm it with his lips, 
that it was to call me his sister, he came to this place.” 

She accompanied these words, addressed to Naph- 
tali with a glance of love; nevertheless mingled with 
anger. Oh! how that terrible glance penetrated the 
soul of the young Hebrew—how much he suffered in 
that moment! But friendship sustained his virtue— 
Eliezer,—Eliezer absent was more powerful than 
Rachel present. “Yes,” said he, in a troubled voice, 
“my brother adores you. His happiness, his destiny, 
his life depends on obtaining you. 1 desired, I soli- 
cited the employment of bringing to you his vows, 
and on my knees I reiterate my ardent and timid | 
prayer.” 

He pronounced these words rapidly, fearing he | 
would not be able to finish them, and fell! at the feet 
of Rachel turning away from her his eyes. 

His soul was then less oppressed. Content with 
having done his duty, with having remained faithful 
to his brother, he believed he no longer felt his evils, 
and in the calm which succeeded his emotion, he 
waited the reply of Rachel. 

Alternately blushing, and turning pale the maiden 
listened to him. ‘Then moving farther from him, 
and making a sign for him to rise, she approached 
her father who was astonished at her long silence, 
“I am satisfied,” said she, “and accept Eliezer for a 
husband. I request your permission to consecrate | 
the remainder of the day to bidding my companions | 
farewell. I love them, I love this place where I re-| 
ceived life, where, for a long time I was happy. To-| 
rnorrow I leave it; the envoy of Eliezer will, without | 
donbt, pardon my tears.” 

Speaking thus, she left the room with hurried steps. 
Her father sought to excuse her to the sad Naphtali. 
Alas! the unfortunate himself could with difficulty 
conceal his tears. He only replied by speaking to 
him of his brother; of the respect, the care, the love 
of which, Rachel would become the object. He thus 
occupied the attention of Abdias, and prevented him 
from discovering the uneasiness which filled his own 











soul, 


{| 


Night had spread its veil over the earth when 
Rachel returned to them. Her countenance wag 
serene;—she cailed Naphtali her brother. Attentive 
to fulfil towards him all the duties of hospitality, she 
prepared the lamb skins for his repose during the 
night, covered the table on which their simple repast 
was spread with flowers, and seating herself beside 
him presented to him his food. The happy Abdias 
smiled upon his daughter, who alone animated the 
repast. Naphtali dared not look towards her, and 
|Rachel without embarrassing him with questions, 
or attentions, shortened the evening by retiring 
early. 

By sunrise the next morning she was ready for her 
|journey. Her father determined to accompany her, 
‘and Naphtali thanked heaven for this resolution. 
Rachel wearing the ornaments which Sadoc had sent 
for her, mounted the quiet animal whose reins Naphtali 
iheld. Abdias walking by his side, guided him on 
his way. Naphtali walked with his head bent down, 
without venturing to cast a glance towards her he 
conducted. Rachel observed him in silence, repeat- 
ing to herself—endeavoring to believe that Naphtali 
had never loved her, that though he had saved her 
life, it was only from pity; that he had solicited the 
barbarous employment of asking her hand for another, 
and that the gloomy melancholy she saw on his 
countenance, was only the effect of his character. 
After these reflections she felt a secret resentment, 
which she mistook for hatred. She applauded her- 
self for it, and determined to hate still more this dis- 
dainful man; yet she looked on him continually,— 





\|it was only by an effort she could turn away her 


eyes. Abdias acquainted long since with the short- 
est way to Silo, took a different path to that taken 
by Naphtali the day preceding. They traversed a 
large plain bearing cnly a few palm trees, passed by 
mount Ephraim, and at the third hour had arrived 
at the foot of the rocks of Remmon. Naphtali who 
followed Abdias without observing the places by 
which they passed, ascended after him, a narrow 
winding path thick set with thorns, The difficulties 
of the road, and his anxiety to preserve Rachel from 
them, drowned for a few moments his sorrowful re« 
flections. After a long and painful wall he arrived 
covered with perspiration on the top of the desert 
rocks, ‘There, looking around him, he recognized 
the spot where Rachel had implored his assistance 
He stopped, trembled, and involuntarily turned his 
Rachel had expected this look, 
but she could not sustain it. Her head fell upon her 
bosom,—she hid her tears with her hands. Naphtali 
unable to support himselfleancd against a rock. Ab- 
dias hastened towards him. “Let us rest my son,’’ 
said he, “we are now half way.” Ashe spoke hic 
assisted his daughter tu dismount, and causing her 
to sit down by Naphtali, placed himself near them. 
After a long and mournful silence, Abdias who 


eyes towards her. 


sought to break it, asked the son of Sadoc at what 
time, and on what occasion, Eliezer had seen Rachel. 
Naphtali then told of her visit to the tabernacle; how 























his brother had offered the sacrifice of two doves and 
a lamb, which Rachel presented to the Lord for the 
recovery of her father. 

“Of me!” cried Abdias, addressing his daughter, 
“what vain alarms made thee tremble for my life? 
it has not been threatened. Why didst thou hide 
from me thy journey? Why did not thy filial piety 
inform thy father of the prayers offered up on his 
behalf?” 

“He is mistaken,” replied Rachel, “this sacrifice 
was not fur you. The morning of the day preceding, 
pursued by the Moabites, I took refuge in these fright- 
ful rocks, and was saved from death by the kindness of 
a young huntsman, whom I left dying after he had 
saved me. I soon returned to seek him,—he was no 
longer there. Uneasy on his account, trembling for 
fear he had fallen into the hands of our enemies, I 
set out the following evening to carry my feeble of- 
fering to the house of the Lord, and ask of him to 
save the life of the generous man, to whom, I owed 
mine. Eliezer prayed for my father, I prayed for 
my benefactor,” 

Rachel blushed as she spoke; and Naphtali, trans- 
ported cried out:—“Oh heaven! what do you say» 
what, was it for the happy mortal?” 

“Yes,” replied Rachel, “it was for my deliverer, 
I believed his life in danger,—I believed * * * I 
was mistaken. I have since known, that he enjoyed 
life and happiness,—that he had forgotten both his 
dangers and his benefits.” 

Naphtali rose precipitately at these words. “My 
father,” said he “let us set out, my brother expects 
us.” * 


ooo 


PART III. 


The sun had set, the assembled flocks were slowly 
descending the mountains, when Abdias, his daugh- 
ter, and Naphtali in approaching Silo perceived the | 
violet tent which covered the tabernacle. At this 
sight they stopped, and bowed before the holy place. | 
After a short prayer they continued their route and || 
soon arrived at tne gates, where Sadoc and Eliezer | 
foliowed by their relations and friends had waited | 
for them several hours. 

A chosen company of the young girls of Silo, 
clothed in long robes, and carrying boquets of lilics 
came forward to meet the bride. ‘hey surrounded 
her, crowned her with flowers, and conducted her in 
triumph to the high priest. Rachel fell on her knees, 
Sadoc raised her up, embraced her, and presented to! 
lier the loving, the happy Eliezer, who joyful as he was, 
intoxicated with the pleasure of secing her, did not 
forget his brother. He called hisma—left Rachel to| 
fly to him, and bringing him to her, he joined, and 
pressed their hands together upon his heart. Thus 
walked Eliezer in the midst of all he loved. The 
high priest followed with Abdias. The young girls 
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Arrived at the dwelling of the high priest, Sadoc 
| announced that the next day a solemn sacrifice wou!d 
sanctify the marriage of his son. The people then 
separated, and left the affianced at liberty. Sadoc 
hastened to offer to his guests the fruits and refresh- 
ments he had prepared for them. He paid particular 
attention to Abdias, proposing to him, to come and 
inhabit Silo that he might end his days with his 
cherished daughter. “Let us live together,” said he, 
“old age has need of friends, and where can they be 
found more tender than in our own family. The 
naine of father which renders indulgent, draws the 
same indulgence. Possessing that dear name we 
grow old with impunity. The tender cares which 
might escape your Rachel will be rendered by Elie- 
zer. Those which Eliezer might forget, I shall re- 
ceive from Rachel. Our hearts will confound our 
children,—we shall have doubled our riches.’”? Ab- 
dias promised to live with them, for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of Rachel. 

She received with gratitude the attentive cares of 
Eliezer, and Naphtali composing his countenance 
smiled on her and his brother. 

Thus passed the rest of the evening. When night 
had come the two went tothe house of one of their 
relatives named Phanuel to remain till morning. 
But sleep that night fled from their eyelids. Eliezer 
perceiving the sadness of Naphtali, and attributing it 
to his love for the beautiful unknown, endeavored to 
comfort him by speaking of her and proinising soon to 
aid him in his search. Naphtali vainly tried to in- 
terrupt this sad conversation, by speaking to the 
husband of Rachel, only of the happiness he was soon 
to enjoy, but Eliezer as constantly returned to it, he 





|| could not be happy whilst his brother was miscrable; 


and thus by seeking to heal, only irritated his wound, 

At length morning dawned. The bridegroom se- 
lected his best attire in which he was assisted by 
Naphtali, whe isposed the long tresses of his hair, 
arranged them with grace under his dazzling tiara, 
and covered his shoulders with a long hyacinthine, 
mantle, which had been given to himself as the prize 
of his courage and address in the warrior sports of 
Israel. Hundsome from his youth and happiness, 
Eliezer was still more embellished by the cares, by 
the gifts of his brother. On their return home they 
found the Levitesin festival habits, the young girls, 
the assembled people waiting at the door of the 
bride. She appeared clothed in a white robe her 
face covered by an embroidered veil. Fearful, 
trembling, she walked by her father, refusing to 
lean upon the arm of Naphtali. Eliezer, transported 
with joy, flew tothe head of the Levites, arrived first 
at the tabernacle and bringing forward the victims 
presented them to his father. Twelve rams were 
immolated. The people united their prayers with 
those of Sadoc for the young couple, asking of the 
Lord that like Sarah and Abraham they might grow 
old together. After the sacrifice, the same retinue 





walked before them, and all the inhabitants of Silo 
assembled around, celebrated their union by a thou- 
sand cries and exclamations# 





+r 


‘conducted them back through the city singing an 
cient hymns, and strewing their path with flowers. 
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This ceremony over, Sadoc caused the young 
couple to sign the :arriage contract. The hand of) 
Eliezer trembled with joy. Rachel trembled still 
more. Naphtali had Ieft the room, but Eliezer 
brought him back, and placed him near his bride, 
and whilst Sadoc did the honors of the feast to his 
assembled family, the happy, the amiable Eliezer 
was speaking to Rachel and Naphtali of his desire, 
of his hope, that he might always live between two 
objects equally dear to his soul, and sce them love 
each otier,as he knew how to love them. Alas! | 
Rachel and Naphtali blushed as they made the pro-| 
mise. In feeling what they expressed they feared | 
they were culpable. But Naphtali counted upon his | 
virtue, fortified by friendship. Rachel, who had not | 
this double support became alarmed, and would fly | 





Then endeavoring to collect himself, and recover his 
strength which seemed to be abandoning him, he 
suid, “My sister, fear nothing, I will only reply to 
your last words. I give you my promise to set out 
this night. I shall never see youagain. [I shall 
never again see my brother. Ah! pardon my tears, 
[have aright to shed them for him. Perhaps 1 
should have left you without reply; but your 
repose, and that of my brother commands me to 
inform you that Eliezer to this day, has not even 
ge that I had seen you before himself. 

“He and I were both igaorant that Rachel and 
the unknown maiden were the same. My sister, let 
this interview remain an eternal secret between 
your heart and my virtue;—let Eliezer never suspect 
what friendship has done for him; if he did, I should 





the danger. \;have lost the fruit of my sacrifice—he would never 
She meditated a hardy project, which she deter- | 
mined to execute immediately, and profiling from a|| “There yet remains a duty to fulfil, which your 
moment of tumult at the breaking up of the enter- \\glory imposes on me. I will place again in your 
tainment, she asked a secret conversation of the un- || ands the only wealth I possess, the only pledge of 
fortunate Naphtali. \\a love henceforth culpable. Take again this dear 
They walked without looking at each other to-||veil which you let fall at my feet,—which from that 
wards the solitary fig tree planted on the border of | moment has reposed on my sad heart. Let us re- 
the torrent. Rachel seated herself against the old ||turn, I tremble lest this conversation cease to be in- 
trunk, causing Naphtali to sit down beside her, and ||nocent. May it be at least useful to my brother— 
in a voice which she endeavured to strengthen, said, | to-morrow when this unfortunate, weeping for my 
“Our moments are precious, let us not waste thei in || departure, has only you to vonsole him, say to him, 
dissimalation. Let us not hide from each other our | my sister, say to him Naphtali has confided to me 
combats, but rather assure ourselves of the victory. ||his troubles, he cannot live without this beautiful 
We love each other. I hasten to make the confession; || unknown who reigns with you upon his heart, he is 
your virtue has left me but this means of being as||gone to die in regretting her. My sister you may 
virtuous as yourself. Lam ignorant of what passed | swear it.” 


more be happy. 


afier the fatal moment in which I appeared to the || 


eyes of Eliezer, and wish to continue so. I know, 
I am sure that you have sacrificed your love for me, | 
to your love for your brother. ‘This -sacrifice is 
noble and great, though it has made you wretched. | 
You have immolated love to friendshsp, friendship 
still remains to you. Ah! I feel that you are not} 
so much to be pitied, since, to the glory of having | 


} 


done your duty is added this tender sentiment. | 


Naphtali, I have no brother; 1 am the wife of Eliezer, 
though it is you I should have chosen,—you, who 
saved my life. Will not your kindness, the continual | 
spectacle of your combats, of your triumphs, aug- 
ment each the sentiment which I should stifle. You 
will conquer in vain, your victories will weaken me. 
The move unfortunate you are, the more amiable | 
you will appear, my own torments I might sustain, 
yours I cannot. Itis for you tosuccour me: Fly 
far from this place, if your virtue renders it unncces- 
sary, do it for my sake, for the sake of your brother’s 
happiness; for I declare to you that I cannot think | 
of him so long as you are near me. You must 
invent an excuse for your departure, and never return 
unless you return cured of this passion.” 

When she had finished speaking, she arose to go 


As he spoke, Naphtali presented the veil with a 
trembling hand. Rachel took it without reply, and 
‘threw it over her face. They returned together 
towards the house. Sadoc came to meet them. [le 
embraced his daughter, complaining of her long ab- 


|sence; and conducted her to his family, who were 


impatiently asking for her. Naphtali left them, and 
looked on every side for his brother. 

But Eliezer had seen his wife and brother leave 
the apartment. Giving way to the desire he felt of 
being always near them, he had followed at some 
|distance, and seeing them seated together he had 
taken a long circuit in order to rejoin them without 
\being perceived, It was not from distrust, nor even 
‘from curiosity. Eliezer thought not of surprising 
the secrets of a brother; he felt assured this dear 
brother had nothing to conceal. The happy, the 
tender Eliezer, without design, without reflection, 
jgave himself up to that confiding candor, (amiable 
companion of friendship) which fears not to offend, 
because it cannot be offended, and easily permits to 
itself all that it would pardon in others. As he ap- 
|proached behind the foliage, he saw Naphtali give 
to Rachel the veil which he carried in his bosom, 
‘and which Eliezer knew to be that of the unknown. 











back to the house of the high priest, Naphtali | He heard the last words pronounced by Naphtali. 
seized her hand to detain her, but scarcely had he |; Those words, that veil discovered all to him. He 
touched it when he drew back his own with terror. || learned at once, the torments, the virtue of his bro- 
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ther, and. the misfortune of Rachel. He remained 
silent, motionless; with his head bent upon his 
breast, his arms extended towards the earth, he 
leaned against the fig tree. He saw, he heard noth- 
ing further, his eyes were covered with darkness; 
his soul was rendered unconscious by. the weight of 
his grief. Like to the the man struck by the thun- 
derbolt,—he had _scen the lightning, and felt death. 

During this time Rachel and his brother had 
regained the house of Sadoc. When Eliezer came 
to himself he looked around for them in vain... He 
felt a horrible joy in seeing that he was free and 
solitary. Drawing himself to the border of the tor- 
rent, he looked on its foaming waves as if measur- 
ing the depth with his eyes, and all at once aban- 
doning himself to despair, he, eried out, “Merciful 
God, I implore thy justice. If I alone had to suf- 
fer, my respect for thy holy law would make me 
support my evils. But my wife and brother are 
made wretched by me, and so long as I livo, their 
misery will increase. It is no longer in my power 
to refuse their sacrifice; yet I cannot accept it. I 
may not even lament with them over our misfor- 
tanes. All which renders life desirable, love, friend- 
ship, virtae, unites to multiply my torments. Oh! 
all powerful God! be my judge; my brother would 
die tor me; his death would make me more to be 


pitied;—mine would give him peacc.” Eliezer, as he} 


spoke, prepared to throw himself into the torrent, 
but at this moment his wandering eyes rested on the 
house of his father;—that house in which he had 
been brought up by the good old man+in which he 
so lately heard songs of joy, and: prayers a8cending 
to heaven. At this sight he stopped, seized with 
one hand the wild fig tree, as if to be assured of 
a support against himself, and looking on the seat of 
turf, where, so many times since his infancy, he had 
sat with Naphtali,—where so many times they had 
sworn to live, to die together, he felt a calmer sadness 
succeed to his transports. His tears now flowed 
freely, relieving him, and restoring to him his rea- 
son. “No, no,” said he, sobbing, “I cannot die here; 
T will not profane, by a voluntary death, the asylum 
of nature, the retreat of friendship. © ‘This place, 
where my father embraced: me, where my brother 
so much loved me, is a holy place, a fearful place. 
The most legitimate grief has no right to intrude 
here. Let me fly—let me seek a place for my des- 
pair, which bas not been consecrated by tenderness 
and friendship.” Thus speaking, Eliezer, with a 
rapid step, flew along the border of the torrent, till, 
finding a place where he could cross, he gained the 
other side, ascended the mountain and plunged into 
the desert. 

Meanwhile, Naphtali sought and asked for his 
brother. Rachel, Sadoc and Abdias, seeing the 
hours pass uway, believed Eliezer was at the taber- 
nacle engaged in prayer. Day gave place to night, 
and Naphtali became gloomy and uneasy. He sought 
their accustomed haunts,—stopped at the wild fig 
tree, and called Eliezer with a loud voice; but no 
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answer was returned,—he heard nothing but the 
roaring of the torrent. More alarmed than he 
wished to appear, he interrogated his father, his 
family and friends; scarcely noticing their replies. 
He became agitated, went out, returned again—dis- 
covered at length, that his brother had .been seen 
advancing along the border of the torrent, Immie- 
diately, the ardent Naphtali forgetting at. once, Ra< 
chel, his love, and his projects, took a long branch 
of pine wood, and lighting it at the fire set out in 
search of him. 


The young Levites, friends, companions of the 
unfortunate Eliezer, instantly imitated his brother, 
With lighted branches they followed Naphtali, exam- 
ining all the paths, climbing over,the desert rocks, 
and spreading themselves in the mountains,—uiter- 
ing loud cries. Sadoc, Abdias, and Rachel, standing 
on the other side, heard these mournful ‘cries. and 
the echo which repeated them; whilst the profound 
horror of the darkness,~the sight of the wandering 
fires moving about in the obscurity augmented the 
shock, the terror which froze their: souls. The 
night passed away in these fruitless cares. Late 
the next day Naphtali returned with his hair di- 
shevelled, his face deadly pale, his feet torn and 
bloody. He pressed his father’s hand without utter- 
ing a word—without looking toward’ Rachel. Mo- 
tionless, mute he stood, and presented to his com- 
panions the nourishment offered to himself. Then 
moistening his lips, he covered himself with the 
skin cf a wolf, and taking his terrible bow and ar. 
rows was ready to renew the search. But at this 
moment an.old herdsman. appeared, carrying in his 
hands some garments stained with sand and clay. 
‘Naphtali uttered a.cry of terror; the herdsman ad- 
dressing Sadoc, said, “Do. you recognize the habit 
which your son wore?” As he spoke, he laid at 
his feet the tiara of Eliezer, and the hyaeinthine 
mantle, with which his brother-had clothed him. 

At this sight, Sadoc fell into the arms of Abdias. 
Naphtali threw himself upon the mantle, attaching to 
it his pale lips, and erying out, ‘My brother! Oh! 
my brother,” fainted away. Soon returning to him- 
self, he broke his bow and arrows, tore in pieces his 
tunic, and approaching the old herdsman, said to 
him in a stern voice, “Where, and when didst thou 
find these spoils?” — 

“This morning, at the dawn of day,” replied the 
frightened old man, “near the naked roek which 
overhangs the torrent; the tiara was upon the edge, 
the mantle farther off, in the midst of the waves.” 

Naphtali looked at the herdsman, and made a sign 
for him to retire. The young Levites offered their 
consolations, but he repulsed them, and requested to 
be left alone. The Levites mournfully obeyed him, 
and, as they went, spread through Silo the sorrowful 
news of the death of Eliezer, The inhabitants, 
who all loved him, uttered cries of grief, covered 
their heads with ashes, and proclaimed a mourning 
of ten days. All wept the son of the benefactor of 
Isracl. Alas! the unfortunate Sadoc, whom Rachel 
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had restored to life, heard these cries of Jamenta- 
tion. He fell on his knees, raised his arms, and 
cried out in a feeble voice, “Eliezer! Eliezer! Oh, 
my dear Eliezer!” At this nadie, Naphtali ran and 
threw himself on the bosom of the old man; he 
tried to speak, but his sobs oppressed him, and, after 
long efforts, lie‘could only repeat with his father, 
“Eliezer! Eliezer! Oh, my dear Eliezer.” 





PART IV. 

Seventy days had passed, Sadoc, for a long time 
dangerously ill, had hoped for death: but the tender- 
ness of Naphtali, the attentive cares of Rachel, had 
called him back to life. Abdias remained with him, 
and often spoke of Eliezer, calling him his son. 
This name, dear to both, they could weep over to- 
gether. The sad Rachel, in mourning habits, her 
head covered with a fiineral veil, divided between 
them her consolations. ‘Naphtali,. unconsciously 
fearing the presence of Rachel, passed whole days 
alone at the foot of the fig tree. There;he had 
erected a humble tomb of turf. There, under a 
polished stone, he had enclosed’ the tiara and mantle 
found’ by the herdsman. This vain tomb beguiled 
his grief. Thither he would repair at the dawn of 
day, seeming to suffer less, the nearer he believed 
himself to the remains of his brother. 

Sadoc, a religious observer of the’ precepts of 
Moses, when he saw the mourning of Rachel fin- 
ished, called to him Naphtali, in the presence of 
Abdias and his daughter. “My son,” said he, “thou 
knowest the law of the Hebrews. It orders thee to 
take for a wife the ‘widow of thy brother. The 
cherished name of Eliezer should not perish in Ts- 
rael; thy children must restore it.” 

At these words Nuphtali reproached himself for 
the joy he feft. His face reddened, his eycs were 
cast down. Grief for his brother was mingled with 
his satisfaction, The happiness he was, soon to 
enjoy seemed to offend his piety. “My father,” re- 
plied he, “I have for a long time loved Rachel. In 
obeying the law I satisfy the dearest wish of my 
heart; but Eliezer is no more—how dare I be happy. 
Rachel, pardon this languagé; and you, pardon me 
for requesting, that itnmediately after this marriage, 
the most profound retirement may nourish, aug- 
ment, if it be possible; my eternal grief.” 

“My dear son,” said Sadoc, “I have fureseen thy 
desire, and have announced to the elders thet I would 
place again in their hands the censer and the ephod. 
My trembling arms can no longer immolate - the sa- 
cred victims, my mind, weakened by grief, is no 
longer capable of celebrating the praises of the 
Almighty. If my Eliezer had lived, I should. stil! 
have had all my strength. The elders would - have 
chosen thee, but I refused for thee this honor, 1! 
read in thy heart the wish for solitude. Yes, Naph- 
tali, we will retife from the world.” 

He then took the hand of Rachel, and placed it in 








that of his son declaring, that according to the law, 


|their children would have the right to, and the name 


of Eliezer. He prayed to the God of Jacob to bless 
the new tie which made him twice the father of Ra- 
chel. The young couple, as he spoke, cast upon each 
other a glance full of picty, grief, and timid love. 
From this tinte, Sadoc and his family lived in pro- 
found retirement. Abdias with the money he re- 
ceived as the price of his house and flocks at Luza, 
increased the land of Sadoc, and planted it with 
vines and olive trees. This land supported the 
family, and also left in their hands something with 
which to relieve the wants of the poor, who, alone, 
were not forgotten by them. 


Naphtali rose with the dawn, and employed him- 
self ‘in cultivating the earth, in pruning his vines 
and olive trees, and placing supports under their 
tender branches. At noon he returned to his peace- 
ful dwelling; Rachel came out to meet him, and the 
sight of her was sufficient to refresh her happy hus- 
band. He would walk beside her, holding her hand, 
till he reached the table where the old men were 
seated. The industrious wife placed upon it the 
simple repast she had prepared, which they often 
prolonged for the sake of being together. They 
would then go out {o the field to attend to their rural 
labors. And when the sun was hid behind the west- 
ern clouds, Rachel would go with her husband to 
the tomb of his brother. 

On their knees by the stone they would meditate 
in silence, or if they spoke, it was always of Elie- 
zer; it was either to recall. his actions or his words; 
—no other conversation ever profaned this place of 
grief—never there did they give to each other the 
name of wife or husband. Thus passed days and 
months. At the end of a year Rachel was the mo- 
ther of a son, whom they named Eliezer. Never 
was thete a finer child,—never was grace and intel- 
ligence more early displayed than in this infant. 
At the age of four years he,understood and remein- 
bered all that Sadoc told him. The good old man 
would take him from the:arms of Raclicl, and carry- 
ing him to the field, would raise him above his head 
tu gather the fruits whose beauty attracted him. 

This venerable high priest, whose white beard 
covered his breast, would often sport upon the turf 
with the child of Naphtali. Abdias would join 
their sports; and Rachel, whilst spinning the habit 
of her husband, would let fall her spindle to dry the 
tears of joy from her smiling face. As the child 
grew older he fequired more serious cares, and Sa- 
doc took upon himself the charge of instructing 
him, He«taught him to read the holy iaw, and en. 
graved in his young heart the precepts of the Al- 
inighty. At ancarly age he knew the command. 
ments given to Moses, and could repeat the great 
wonders which the Lord. manifested to draw his 
people out of Egypt. He charmed Sadoc and Ra- 
chel by his memory and understanding, and when 
Naphtali returned from labor, the young Eliezer 
seated upon the knees of his master, his grand 
father, his ffiend, would relate to his astonishmer 
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how Joseph sold by his brothers into Egypt, nour- 
ished and pardoned them. The old man loved to 
listen to this beautiful and touching history, He 
was moved with compassion for Jacob, when they 
tore from him Benjamin. He would then press 
Eliezer closer against his breast, and Naphtali, look- 
ing at Rachel, could not restrain his tears when the 
child repeated the name of brother. 

Nine years passed away. Eliezer possessed a bow 
and arrows, and sometimes went’ out alone. Skilful 
and active as his father, he pursued along the tor- 
rent the heron and the sea eagle. Soon he crossed 
the stream, and climbed to the summit of the moun- 
tains in search of the young fawns. , Rachel and 
Sadoc complained of these solitary rambles. Naph- 
tali, more. indulgent, smiled on the young Eliezer 
He was pleased to see his courage so far precede his 
strength, and the child perceiving it, gave himself 
up to his love for the chase, This taste increased. 
Each day, after having partaken the common repast, 
Eliezer would arm himself with, his bow, and disap- 
pearing quickly, would remain till evening. . At 
night he would return, always bringing wild pigeons 
or fresh gathered dates: The fruit was for Rachel, | 
the birds for Sadoec. The astonished mother and 
grandfather could not conceive how their son could 
attain to the summit of palm trees, and reproached 
him with exposing himself too much, But Eliezer 
had the art to re-assure them, and. banish their un- 
easiness, One day, however; he went out at easly | 
dawn, and had not returned at the hour of eyening 
sacrifice. Rachel, very much alarmed, sent Naph- 
tali to seek for him near the torrent, and’ herself 
having ran along its banks had stopped for a mo- 
ment at the foot of the fig tree; when all at once 
she perceived him pale and in tears. 

“What has happened ‘my son,” she exclaimed, 
“hasten to inform your mother.” 

“Alas!” replied the ¢hild, “my grief betrays a se- 
eret which I had sworn never to reveal. It is to 
you alone I confide it, in the assurance that you 
will assist my friend, without betraying him.” 

Rachel promised she would, and he proceeded: _ 

“I will now tell why I have of late so often left 
you, and when you have heard my story I am sure | 
you will pardon me., One day in the last month, 1 
ventured across the-torrent, and had not walked far! 
on the epposite bank when I saw seated under a 
rock, a poor man covered with rags. His hair fell 
over his pale face, his beard descended on his bosom, | 
he seemed sick and suffering. I was not, however, 
frightened, but rather interested with his appear- 
ance. I had with me some fruit from our table, 
which I presented to him. After ‘looking at me 
earnestly, ‘My son,’ said ie, ‘I have no need of that! 
which your kindness offers; but what is your name, 
and whi are the happy parents to whom the Lord | 
has given a ehild so charitable.’ 

“+f am Eliezer,’ I replied; ‘the venerable Sadoc,| 








the ancient high priest of Israel, is my grandfather;| 
my mother’s name is Rachel, my father’s Naphtali;, 


| ing. 


in respecting and lovivg the poor, I but 0 ey their 
| precepts.’ 
| “When I had said these words, the man advanced 
towards me, and taking me in his arms raised me 
up, and held me for a long time against. his bre. 
He spoke not, but he sighed, and his tears fell on 
my cheeks. ‘Do not be astonished,’ said he; ‘at my 
warmth. I owe my life to Sadoc, and cannot see 
his grandson without feeling this transport.’ Then 
taking his hand, ‘Follow me,’ said I, ‘to the house 
of the high priest; he always caresses me the most 
when I bring to him the poor.’ 

“*No,’ replicd he, casting down his eyes, ‘I am 
exiled from Silo for an involuntary crime, and should 
be lost if I appeared there. Sec, my child, how 
great ismy confidence, you have my life-in your 
hands. If you reveal to any one that. you hay, 
found: me concealed in this-mountain, I shall be td 
from it and given.up to frightful torments,’ 

“These words made me treinble. I promised to 
keep his secret, and return again to see him. I re. 
turned the next day, and fouud him at the same 
place. Pleased with my exactness, and confiding in 
my promises, he conducted me to his retreat, which 
is not far off. It isa small grotto, hiddén amongst 
the rocks, in which I saw nothing but some branches 
of a daté tree; the dates served him for food, the 
leaves formed his bed. 

-“¢This. is omy dwelling,’ said he, ‘I do not flatter 
myself that any thing will recall you to it; you 
would, liowever, make me very happy by coming to 
see me sometimes, ‘This morning I went over the 
mountain, and was so fortunate as to take two live 
wood. pigeons. As you are fond of birds I will en- 
deavor to.catch them, the desire of pleasing you 
will give me strength and address.’ 

“He then gave me two birds in a eage of wil- 
lows,—the first which I presented to you; all the 
gifts. 1 brought you afterwards came from him. 
This. good man occupicd. with me all the time I 
was absent from him, laid snares for doves, and ga- 
thered the finest fruits; He would then seat him. 
self at the door with his present to await my com- 
When I arrived, he would embrace me, place 
me near him, sometimes on his knees, and when he 
had looked at me for some time we would converse 
| together. He asked me of you, of my father, of my 
| grandfather; he was interested in -your. happiness, 
and would make me repeat all that you had said. 
I loved these conversations, and was pleased to visit 
one so kind and’ tender. I said to myself, since I 
alone can console him, I oyght to see him frequently. 
‘This morning I went to him early, taking with 
me'some milk, in the hope that it would be of ser- 
vice to him, as I left him but poorly yesterday. 
But sinee then his illness has become more serious, 
I found him on his bed. ‘He took the milk which I 
offered, pressed my hand, and thanked me; but I 
saw that he was anxious to hide from me his suffer- 
ings. I was unwilling to leave him, and should 
have been there still, if it had not occurred to me 
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that you could be of service to him. Qh! come, || Here I hid myself during the day, and every night 


come with me, you tn ty peruaps save his life.” 
Thus spoke Lliezer.. Rachel embraced hun with 
subs. ‘Amiable clrild, thy heart is. compassionate 
good, I am happy to~be thy mother. Yes, my | 
son, I will go with thee, let us not lose a moment.” | 
She rose and ran to the house, which Naphtali was’ 
about entering, after having sougit his son. Rachel | 
hastened to tell him all she had heard, and the-com-. 
passionate Naphtali determined to accompamy them | 
to the grotto of the hermit. He took with him oil 
and wine. Rachel provided herself with other pro-| 
visions, and conducted by Eliezer, they advanced | 
towards the mountain. When they arrived at the'| 
grotto, the child begged them to stop, and entering 
alone, found the hermit still upon his bed of pain. 

“Oh! my friend, pardon nie,” said he, “I have re-' 
vealed your secret, in the hope of being useful to 
you; be not alarmed, it is my father and mother I) 
have brought hither.” 

“What sayest thou, my son?” said the dying’man, 
half raising himself. ‘‘What! Naphtali, Rachely 1 
shall embrace you once more. Merciful God give 
me the strength.” 

At these words, Naphtali rushed into the grotto| 
with a piercing scream;—he had recognised the | 
voice of his. brother, and flew to embrace him.) 
Nor was he deceived, it was Eliezer. 

Rachel saw again her first. husband. Mute, mo: | 
tionless, confounded, she sustained Naphtali, whose | 
head had fallen. on his brother’s bosom. The sur. | 
prised child looked on with tearful eyes, and the | 
dying Eliezer, passing one arm around Naphtali, 
gave his other hand to Rachel, at the same time tell- | 
ing the child not to weep. As soon as ‘the: first 
transport was a little over, they looked at each other | 
without the power of speech. Eliezer- was the first 
to strengthen his almost stifled voice, and leaning 
upon his brother he addressed hiin in these words; | 

“Napthtali, time presses, let me profit by the last | 
moment in which I ean call thee.my brother. Tron. 
ble not the holy joy I feel in seeing thée again. Be | 
assured, my only friend, that thy» Eliezer expires | 
more happy than, he has lived. The day of my | 
marriage I saw thee under the fig tree giving to Ra-| 
chel the veil which thoa hadst-carried in thy, bosom. 
This explains all to thee. I did what thou wouldst.| 
have Gone. I tuok care to Jeave upon the bank my | 
garments soiled with clay, that no doubt might be | 
entertained of my death; knowing that the law} 
would require thee to become. the husband of my’! 
widow. He will enjoy some happiness, I said to} 
myself, and that thought enabled me to live. I left | 
the land of Canaan and journeyed to Emath, hoping | 
to forget Rachel; vain hope! I could not live with-| 
out Rachel and my brother. I was inthe world| 
solitary, abandoned, asthe forgotten grape upon the | 
vine after the vintage. Arter nine years of useless | 
misfortunes, since they neither gave me death, nor | 
the forgetfulness L sought, I returned in spite of my- 
self towards Silo, and stopped: in these mountains, 





' 


'|ven soon sent me a greater happiness. 








| IT wandered round your dwelling, passionately desi- 


'rous of seeing you, but fearing L might be perceived, 


“One evening, as I was seated behind a rock op- 
posite the wild fig tree, I saw thee conducting Ra. 
chel by the hand. I found it necessary to cling to 
the rock to prevent myself from springing towards 
you. I saw you knecling by a tomb of turf. I wit- 
nessed your tears, and amidst your sobs I heard 
you pronounce the name of Eliezer. Ah! my bro- 
ther, my wife, this single instant repaid me for nino 
years of grief. “They have always loved me,’ cried 
I, and I no longer dared to be unhappy. 

“TI resolved from that moment to remain here, and 
took up my abode in this grotto. The date trees 


'|furnished me with food, the water of the torrent 


quenched my thirst, I saw you every evening, and 
though I reproached myself with your tears, it made 
me happy to know that I was not forgotten. Hea- 
I met with 
your son, who: IL. attracted by my gifts, my friend- 
ship, and my tender cares. Oh what delightful mo- 
ments’ I have passed with him, what transport I 
experienced when, holding him on my ‘knees, and 
looking at him in silence, I have said to myself: 
‘This is the child of Rachel and Naphtali.’ In him 
I‘saw united my wife and brother, and pressing him 
to my bosom, I imagined I was embracing you. 
This happiness has passed away like the hours of a 
morning. I am dying, my brother, let us bless the 
decree of the Lord. If it be necessary to pay with 
my death the pleasure of sceing thee, it is not too 
dearly bought. Why may I not also press to my 
bosom my good and virtuous father. You will tell 
him—Ah! you will tell him,—or rather, hide from 
him my death. Let him not again mourn over the 


son he has wept so long. Come to me, Napatali 


and Rachel, and thou too, Eliezer, my child, my son, 
my last friend, come, give me thy hand and let me 
place it with theirs upon my heart- Alas! it palpi- 
tates no more, yet it loves you still,—Faiewell, I 
die, console yourselves, and be happy without for- 
getting me.” 





TRANSLATION FROM ANACREON. 


Original. 
Tue sons of Atreus’ glorious fame, 
Fain would I sing, and Cadmus’ name, 
But yet my harp does recreant prove 
Its chords will sound of nought but love. 


But late I changed each tuneful string, 
And strove Herculean acts to sing— 
But vain did all my labor prove, 

My harp still echoed nought but love, 


Heroes, farewell! the effort ’s vain, 

I cannot wake the epic strain: 

To softer notes my chords shall move, 
And hence respond alone to love. 





THE BATTLE OF MONONGAHELA. 
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THE BATTLE OF MONONGAHELA. 
SUGGESTED BY A DESCRIPTION OF IT IN SPARKS? LIFE 
OF WASHINGTON. 


Original. 
Mrrror’p in stars on the river’s breast, 
The sunbeams sportively dane’d, 
And lent their hues to the soldier’s crest, 
As that lordly host advanc’d. 
Their burnish’d arms, as they march’d, gleam’d bright, 
The noble were there and brave—- 
And few would have link’d so fair a sight, 
With death and a bloody grave. 


Calmly and clear sped the stream aiong, 
As its rugged shores they pass’d, 

And a softening shade o’er the war.:ke throng, 
From the forest’s depths was cas‘ 

They stept to the glad and the stirr 1g sound, 
Of the martia] drum and fife, - 

And ponder’d not as they press’d that ground, 
The fate of the coming strife. 


Onward they came—and in rich ariay, 
Boasting a royal right, 

The flower-deck’d soil which they trod to sway, 
Who dar’d to dispute their right? 

The tity of France might seek its crown, 
To rear in that new-born world, 

But Briton’s Lion should tread it down, 
Ere yet were its leaves unfurl’d. 


Onward they press’d—when a startling clang 
Of musketry round them rose, 

And the deep ravines of the forest rang, 
With the fire of unseen foes. 

Perplex’d and alarm’d, confus’d, amazed, 
And palsied and powerless too, 

That late bold band on each other gaz’d, 


Struck dumb by a scene so new. * 


Like men in a wild and, ’wildering dream, 
A moment they nerveless stood 

Stunn’d by the light of that death-fraught gleam, 
As it flash’d through the lonely wood. 

Then with a start they at once; awoke, 
And sought to shake off that spell, 

But in strange dismay thro’ their ranks they broke, 
And back in disorder fell. 


Oh! fierce and sad was the carnage there, 
And the deadly weapons rush’d, 
Thickly and fast through the clouded air, 
Till many a life-drop gush’d. 
And friend slew friend on that woful day, 
And knew not whose blood he shed, 
For a panic dire on their senses lay, 
And coolness and thought had fied. 


The father and brother perish’d there, 
The son and treasur’d friend, 

And some who for high renown bi: fair, 
There found an untimely end. 

Piere’d by the keen and unerring dirt, 
The young tender husband died, 

Ana a darken’d world and a broken heart, 

4 equeath’d to his distant bride. 


Link’d with the scenes of that mournful day, 
Was many 2 tale of grief, 
Trac’d with a lurid and scorching -ay, 
On the heart’s UNWRITTEN leaf. 
And yet could a since troop have won 
The fight they had conquerors heen, 
For all that valor could do was done, 
That eventful day to win. 





Ye sons of Virginia, stil] rehearse, 
The praise of your gallant band, 

Let their deeds be told in heroic verse, 

_ And high in your history stand. 

Keep their mem’ry green, tho’ they fought in vain,— 
Oh! none could an equal strife, 

With foes whom they could not see maintain— 
Alas! for that waste of life! 





‘ 
| 


= 


Of all that proud and courageous host, 
Who but a few hours. before, 


| Of victories yet unachiev’d could boast, 


As they threaded that rocky shore. 
More than the half were laid to rest 
In the sleep which no wak’ning knows,— 
While hope beat high in each ardent breast, 
They sunk to their last repose. 


Th’ Monongahela still wends its way, 
In musie and light along, 

And reflects on its breast th’ sunny ray, 
As when cross’d by that gallant throng. 

Th’ site of that battle no trace retains, 
Of that hour of dark despair, 

No lingering mark of the crimson stains, 
Which flow’d in such torrents there. 


And years have swept over the print of grief, 
And the hearts which it sear’d are ccd, 
While the page of history in language brief, 
Has the tragic story told. 
Yet, pilgrim, tread lightly that ground—’twas wet, 
With the blood of the high and brave, 
Give a tear to the hopes which there darkly set, 
And the love which there found a grave. 
Lucy Seymour. 


J 





THE WILDS OF THE WEST. 
BY A YOUNG LADY. 
RECITED AT THE BALTIMORE LYCEUM, Fes. 8th 1839. 


Original. 
I. 
Go with thee? yes, in joy or in woe, 
But one feeling, one passion, this bosom shall know, 
O yes! we will go, and I'll sing thee to rest, 
When eve shades the sky in the wilds of the west. 


H. 


We'll fly from them all,—friends, kindred and foes; 

Our joys and our sorrows in each other repose: — 

Though rude be the scene, I’l] deem myself blest 

To wander with thee through the wilds of the west. 
il. 


Should clouds overtake us, and dark frown the sky, 
‘I'll forget all my fears if I see thy dark eye 















Turned ¢ in love; I’ll cling to thy breast 
And vail miles shall make Heaven of the wilds of the 
, west. 

AV. 


Sweet flowers shall spring round us wherever we rove, 
Every scene shall be marked by the image of Jove: 
The stars will shine bright and all nature be dressed 
In smiles and gay hues in the wilds of the west. 


Vv. 


But if ever affection from thee should depart, 
And I be left lonely to wither at heart,— 
Ill prove that I love thee, lie down to my rest, 





And die for thee, love, in the wilds of the west! 
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NOUREDIN AND ZULIME. 


| 
BY ESTHER WETHERALD. 
| 


Original. | 


“A foolish pride is the ruin of princes, and he, | 
who commands his own heart is greater than the | 
conqueror, and absolute master of a hundred rich | 
provinces.”’ 


Novurepbin ascended the throne of Persia in his 23d 
year. He had early imbibed a taste for science and 
literature, and his first care was to call around him 
all who were cclebrated for wisdom and learning; 
not unly that they might assist in the administration | 
of affairs, but that his nobles, seeing the honors and 
attentions lavished by their sovereign upon those | 
remarkable for refinement and cultivation of mind, | 
might become ambitious of the like distinction, and 
learn to despise that indolence, and those effeminate 
pleasures in which they had hitherto exclusively 
indulged. . He fondly believed that if he succeeded 
in convincing a few, that the pleasures of the mind 
far exceeded those of the senses, he would soon be able 
to effect a complete and radical change in the char- 
acter of the people. . His leve for truth and justice 
had been remarkable from his childhood, and still 
continued. 





Flattery died upon the lips of his courtiers, they 
soon discovered that virtuous deeds, not compliments 
were the passport to his favor. The honest poor, who 
brought their complaints before him, were listened 
tu with patience and generally departed blessing the 
name of Nouredin. Possessing exquisite sensibility, 
he had often sighed for a eompanioh to whom he 
could unfold every thought and feeling,—one, whom 
he could love with all the devotion of his soul—but 
in vain. e 


Surrounded by the heautiful of every clime, he some- 
times looked upon them, as they danced and sported 





around him with intense admiration; but it was the 


admiration he would have bestowed on a lovely. child; | 


—no one had as yet touclied his heart, 

One evening he was seated beneath a spreading 
tree on the plains of Ispahan, enjoying the cool air 
of evening, and soothed by, the gentle murmur of a 
river which flowed near, when a young girl a dvanced 
towards him unveiled, and of the most dazzling 
beauty,—never before, had he seen a face so perfect | 
and brilliant, or a form of so much symmetry, her eyes 
more dark and mild than those of the gazelle would | 
have subdued the most rude and selfish heart, an | 
enchanting smile played on her lips, her rie raven 
tresses were bound round her head, and confined by 
a band on her pure brow. For a moment, Nouredin | 
gazcd on her in speechless astonishment, as if fear- 
ing a word might dispel the vision; then calling her 
to him inquired of her name and family. 





| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


“They call me Zulime,” she replied, ““ y father’ 
name is Oran.” 

As she spoke, she untied the band which confined 
her tresses, that they might fall over her beautiful 
eyes and hide the blush which spread deeper and 
deeper over her face. It was too late. 

“Beautiful dove,” said the monarch, “why wouldst 
thou hide thyself from me; already, thou hast subdued 
my heart, A foolish custom has assembled in my 
palace a thousand rival beauties, but not one whose 
charms may compare with thine,—thou shalt hence. 
forth be my friend, my companion, my all.” 

He then ordered two slaves to conduet the beau- 
tiful girl do his seraglio and departed, leaving the 
fair Zulime overwhelmed with grief and conster- 
nation. She entreated, they were deaf to her 
entreatics; she wept, they hecded not her tears, their 
only law was the will of their master, and that will 
had been expressed. On her arrival the obedient 
slaves crowded around, perfumed her Jong hair, and 
dressed her in a magnificent robe, but the color had 
vanished from her cheeks, the fire from her eyes, 
pale as the narcissus, she mourned her absent home 
and friends, nor could all the splendour, by which sho 
was surrounded, draw from hera single smile. 

On Nouredin being informed of her sorrow, he 
sent for her and inquired into its cause. At first 
she was afraid to answer; Speak,” said the monarch 
“TI swear to thee that whatever thou askest shall, 
be granted; think not I will purchase my happiness 
at the expense of thine.” 

Calmed by this dssurance she informed him that 
she was affianced to a youtl: named Giaffir, and that 
a strong attachment cxisted between them; like the 
other peasants of the neighborhood he occupied 
himself in cultivating the earth, but love made her 
more willing to share his labors, than the splendors 
ofathrone. The monarch then sent for Giaffir and 
asked what Zulime was to him. 

“She is my only treasure, my only hope, my 
affianced bride, if I lose her, I lose all my hap- 
piness.”’ 


“Not so,” said Nouredin, “listen to me, if thou wilt 
resign this beauty I will give to thee as many pieces 
of gold as there are flowers in these sheltered gar- 
dens—speak, is it enough to satisfy thy wishes?” 

“Alas!” replied the unhappy youth, “I am in thy 
power, thou canst take my life, as well as my Zulime, 
but learn, that to me, all the treasures of the three 
Arabies are not worth one smile of my beloved.” 

These touching words and his deep sadness suftened 
the heart of Nouredin, and determined him to rewgrd 
heir constancy, 

“Persian,” said he, ‘fear not, I will restore to 
thee the matchless Zulime whose love equals thy own, 
and for her dowry thou shalt have the gold which 
could not pay thee for her loss.” Then, before all 
his court, he caused their marriage to be solemnized 
and-was more happy in tlie .reficction that he had 


| conquered himself, than he would have been in the 











possession of Zulime, and in after years when his 
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courtiers would speak to him of his glory, his valor, 
and his power, which they pronouneed unlimited, far 
from being flattered by their praises Nouredin would 
reply to them. “A foolish pride is the ruin of princes, 
and he who commands his own heart is greater in my 
estimation than the conqueror, and absolute master of 
a hundred rich provinces.” 





THE HOME. 


BY MISS E. H. STOCKTON. 


Original. 


— 


Nor where the ray of morning falls, 
On the marble ‘pride of palace walls; 
Not on a mountain’s airy height, 
Would I rear the home of my fancy bright; 
But oh! in a valley’s.flowery shade, 
Where the voice of song 
All day long, 
Warbles, and echoes, and floa‘s away, 
Like the laugh uf a joyous sprite at play. 


O’er the mossy roof of my cottage-home, 
Should the feet of the gentle breezes roam; 
And sweet as if wet by April showers, 
Should be the breath of the clustering flowers: 
Peeping from out their hoods of green, 
Like a lovely band 
From fairy land,— 
Coming to gaze in each quiet room 
With their dewy eyes, and their cheeks of bloom. 


s 


I would not ask an unshadowed sky, 
With the same blue glory still on high, 
And the radiant form of the King of day, 
Passing all lonely on his way! 
Let the solemn clouds his path attend. 
And fold their wings 
Like living things, 
About the gates of the golden west,—, 
As angels wait on a spirit blest— 


And then when the distant realm of night, 
Is all disclosed with it8 homes of light, 
[low sweet to reeline.by a fairy stream, 
Till the soul grows rapt ‘neath the.starry gleam; 
And far away from,the river bank, 
The spirit soars 
To clysian shores, 
Till at the throne of God bowed down, 
It thrills at the. touch of the radiant crown 


Oh! ever thus—though the scenes of earth, 
Be vocal with countless tones of mirth,~- 
And beauty walk like a seraph by, 
And the angel of glory look from the sky;— 
The weary soul, like a prisoned bird, 

Pants to be free 

From mortality, 
Nor rests its plumes on their npward ‘flight, 
Tili he veils his face at the throne of light. 

Philadelphia. 


TUCCOA. 


Original. 


Tue cataract of Tuccoa, in Habersham County, 
Georgia, is one of the most beautiful curiosities that 
the Museum of Nature has ever presented to her 
adorers. It descends from the abrupt summit of a 
| perpendicular rock, the distance of one hundred and 
fifty feet, to the vale below, where it dashes into foam, 
which, being “‘charioted by the winds” above, is sifted 
into a “singing rain of silver dew,” which forms a 
beautiful rainbow, which canopies the scene below. 


Beautiful Tuccoa! Dian of sweet groves! 
Vale-guided huntress of the far-off sea! 
Offspring of virgin snows! thou Sybil wild 

Of my delight! thou Naiad of sweet vales! 
Blest Arethusa of the far-off, caves! 
Rock-leaping, vale-meandering stream of rills! 
Where is the Alpheus that shall follow thee? 
Thou steal’st along between thy heaving hills, 
Like some lone, wandering vein of youthful blood, 
Charged by the sinless heart with unknown love, 
And jecund pulse, between the unfelt breasts 
Of some fair Virgin at some innocent play— 
Kissing the flowery banks that look on thee, 
And see themselves, twin sisters, side by side, 
Wearing the emerald vesture of sweet spring, 
With the soft crystal of thy liquid lips; 

As she might kiss the playmate of her youth, 
Crowning his heart with deathless flowers of love, 
And then pass on with snatches of sweet song, 
As rHov saluting thy delighted banks— 
Leaving her heart as sinless as before. 

Far on through all the lowland-vales of spring, 
Like Nature’s nursling, wandering from thy home, 
Threading her carpet with thy silver steps, 
And singing, thoughtless of thy song of joy, 

I see thee trickling on thy winding way; 

And like some joyful urchin at his sport, 
Kicking his silver heels up in the air, 

At the loud shout of jocund boys around, 

In admiration at his perilous height, 

As sounds the murmur of thy waves at thine— 
I see thy form approach that awful brink, 
Which, like an amphisbenic. snake, steals on, 
And pausing on that perilous cliff above, 

As loth to spring or no; leaps tumbling down; 
And with thy lineal chain of silver foam, 
Dashing to atoms on the rock below, 

Hangs, pouring eloquently from above, 

Like silken blond, which the wrial hand 

Of ambient zephyr, in its May-day sport, 

Has hung upon the rainbow—braided clouds; 
Which look above thy madness there beneath, 
As if some Angel’s heavenly hand had drawn 
A pencil, dipt m all the dyes of heaven, 

Across the peaceful brow of infant Hope 
Smiling from out the azure arms of God 

Upon the tangled end that waves below. 





Oh! if my soul were ever filled with love, 

} Or ever valued virtue for its sake; 

Or ever felt the fiery ice of joy 

Melting within my raptured heart to tears; 

If ever Orpheus knew what rapture was, 
When, near Apollyon’s burning throne in hell, 
He saw his long lost Eurydiee again; 

If ever rapture thrilled the new-born child, 








When from its mother’s breast it first drew life; 
If ever mortal felt immortal joy, 
Or drank new pleasure irom the cup of bliss;— 


—————e 
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I feel it now—feel it with all my soul! 
For so celestial is the rapturous thrill— 
The painful joy that melts my heart to tears— 
I lift my hands, my heart, mine eyes to heaven, 
And thank my God for all that he has made; 
And ask Him, Are we not to live again? 
And if we are, are there not scenes in heaven, 
The prototypes of this, through which the soul 
Can reap enjoyment, such as fills it now? 
Oh! if it be not so, the sight of this 
Could not so elevate my longing soul 
To reach beyond the thing it contemplates, 
To feed on something more celestial still, 
For which it has grown hungry by the food 
Of Natural things. ‘Thank God! it must be so; 
I know by mine own soul that there shall be 
A new edition of man’s life in heaven, 
Stereotyped in Immortality, 
And printed on the golden page of love, 
Which Angels shall peruse with heavenly songs, 
And which he shall unite with them to sing; 
And in that other, IvrentecruaL Wor tp, 
Where Happiness survives alone, enjoy 
The full perfectiens of his hopes in this. 
T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 
Tuccoa Falls, Georgia. 





BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


ROBERT FULTON. 





Rosert Fvtrow, one of the most deservedly famous | 
of modern engineers, was born in the town of Little | 
Britain, static of Pennslyvania, in the year 1765. His 
family, though respectable, was not opulent, and the 
patrimony which fell to him as the elder of two sons, | 
on the death of the father in 1768, was very small. 
He received, his early education in. the town of Lan-, 
caster, and displayed, even from childhood, a strong} 
taste for those pursuits in which he afterwards acquired | 
celebrity. All-the intervals of study, dedicated usually | 
by boys to play, were spent by young Fulton in the) 


a 


practising the ar. of painting under the eye of his 
friendly entertainer. Owing to the loss at sea, some 
years afterwards, of a number of his manuscripts, it is 
not accurately known for what reason the subject of 
our memoir gave up the profession of an artist for that 
of an engineer. It would appear that he went to 
Devonshire in the charaeter of a painter, and spent 
two years there, during which time he became known 
to the Duke of Bridgewater, of canal celebrity, and to 
Lord Stanhope, a nobleman famed alike for eccentri- 
city and mechanical genius. The formation of such 
acquaintances possibly led to the alteration in Fulton’s 
views for the future, Whatever might be the cause, 
‘we find him, from the year 1893 downwards, devot- 
ing apparently his whole mind and time to improve- 
ments in the mechanic arts. In the year mentioned, 
he engaged actively in a project to improve inland 
navigation, and in May, 1794, he obtained. from the 
British government a patent for a double inclined 
voy to be used in transporting canal boats from one 
level to another, without the aid of locks. In the 
same year he submitted to the British Society for the 





|| Promotion. of Arts.and Commerce, an improvement 


on mills for sawing marble, for which he received an 
honorary medal, and the thanks of the society. He 
also obtained. patents for machines for spinning flax 
and for making ropes, and invented a mechanical con- 


'| trivance for scooping out the earth, in certain situa- 


tions, to form the channels for canals or aqueducts. 
To conclude the .ecount of his labors at this period in 
England, he pub ished, in 1796, his Treatise on Canal 
Navigation, to wich he appended his name as a pro- 
fessed Civil Engi»eer. This work, it was admitted by 
all, contained m ny ingenious and original thoughts 
on the supyect of which it treats. 

Whether these fruits of his genius were productive 
of much emolum nt to Mr. Fulton, does not seem to 
be well ascertain:d. In the year following the publi- 


, cation of his treatise, he left England and went to 


workshops of mechanics, or in the employment of his || Paris, were he took up his residence with a distin- 


pencil; and by the time he had reached the age of; 
seventeen, he had*become so skilful in drawing, as to 
obtain considerable emolument by painting portraits 
and landscapes in Philadelphia, in which city he re-. 
mained until he came to his majority. 
In 1786, Fulton went to his native district to visit | 
his mother, and had the pleasure of purchasing for| 
her, with his earnings at Philadelphia, a small farm, 
which greatly increased hercomforts for the remainder 
of her life. Having effected this labor of love, he set 
out to re-establish himself at Philadelphia, but met! 
some gentlemen by the way, who were somuch struck 
with the productions of his pencil, as to advise him 
strongly to go to England, assuring him that there he 
would obtain the patronage of his countryman, Ben- 
jamin West, then im high favor as a painter with the 
British public. Fulton followed the counsel thus ac- 
cidentally given to him. At the age of twenty-two! 
he crossed the Atlantic,.and presented himself before | 
Mr. West, who received him with the utmost kind- 
ness, and installed him at once as an inmate of hig 
own family. Here Fulton continued for several years, 








guished countryman of his own, Mr. Joel Barlow. 
The objects to which Fulton’s mind chiefly directed 
itself, during his seven years’ stay in France, were of 
a remarkable cast. Under the impression, that, while 
individual countries maintained standing navies, the 
seas could never be the scene of secure and peaceful 
commerce, “I turned (says he) my whole attention to 
find out the means of destroying such engines of op- 
pression, by some method which would put it out of 
the power of any. nation to maintain such a system, 
and would compel every government to adopt the 
simple principles of education, industry, and a free 
circulation of its produce.” This explanation refers 
to his schemes for destroying ships of war, by passing 
explosive machines secretly beneath them. After se- 
veral fruitless attempts to call the attention of the 
French and Dutc:: governments to his plans for this 
purpose, Fulton was at last successful in inducing 





Bonaparte, in the year 1801, to appoint a commission 
with the view of inquiring into the practicability of 
his designs. Hay ng gone to Brest, accordingly Mr. 





Fulton there exhibvited his machines. One of these 
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was @ inate boat (called by hima Nautilus), m made | a little work published at London in 1737. Though 
water-tight in part, and otherwise so constructed, that, | || this person’s description of the machine invented by 
with three companions, the inventor could remain in || him is amazingly clear, and though he took out a 
it for four or five hours at the depth of many feet || patent for it, the attention of the world does not ap- 


below the surface of the water, and could there propel 
it from place to place with great ease, without a ripple 
being seen above. At the same time, the Nautilus 
could sail as readily above as beneath the water, its 
sails being struck when the plunge was made. The 
other machine was named by the inventor a Torpedo, 
and was merely a submarine bomb, which could be 
exploded in water. Mr. Fulton showed to the com- 
mission these engines in actual operation, by remain- 
ing for hours in the water, and shifting from place to 
place in the Nautilus, and by blowing a shallop to 
atoms with the Torpedo. He made it clear, that, 
with a little flotilla of these engines, a vast fleet, under 
favorable circumstances, could be blown in pieces into 
the air. 

After these experiments were made, an opportunity 
was sought of trying their effect on some of the Bri- 
tish vessels then hovering around the French coasts. 
No proper chance, however, presented itself, and the 
French government became tired of the matter. At 
this juncture, the British ministry, who had heard 
with some alarm of Mr. Fulton’s projects, made pro- 
posals to him to give his services to Britain. Sincere 
in his belief, that, wherever put in force, his inven- 
tions would ere long bring to an end the war system | 
of Europe, Mr. Fulton conceived himself at liberty to | | 

| 
} 





accept of the invitation from the British government. 
He went to Londonin May 1804, but his journey was | 
productive only of disappointment. In the single op- | 
portunity afforded to him of trying his machines on | 
French vessels, they failed of success. The British | 
ministry also changed members, and in 1806 Mr. Ful- 
ton sailed for America. It is impossible to regret, for | 
his own sake, that such was the issue of these schemes | 
of destruction, though, at the same time, we are firmly 
of opinion that his motives were pure, and that his| 
anticipations would have been ultimately fulfiiled. 
This notice of Fulton’s explosive inventions may be 
closed, by mentioning, that he endeavored afterwards 
to apply the same engines to the defence of his native 
country, but did not succeed in extracting frem them 





any practical benefit. 

We have now to notice the great achievement of| 
Fulton’s life. For many years previous to this period, 
his attention had been turned to the subject of navi-| 
gation by steam, as is distinctly proved by the follow- | 


ing passage of a letter to him from Lord Stanhope, of | 
date October 7, 1793:—‘‘Sir, I have received yours 
of the 30th September, in which you propose to com- 
municate to me the principles of an invention, which 
you say you have discovered, respecting the moving of 


ships by means of steam. I shall be glad to receive, 





’ 


&e.’ 


But although this letter shows Fulton to have 


fa . . . ! 
‘formed plans for steam navigation much earlier than || 
lio afterwards sought to || 


agone, 


many 1d 
wrest from him the merit w vhich was his due, the ap- 


persons ii 


plication of steam to the propulsion of vessels on water | 
had been suggested long before by Jonathan Hulls, in | 


27 


i} < 


|pear to have been arrested to the subject. The idea 
dropped aside for more than fifty years. About 1785, 
| Patrick Miller, Esq. of Dalswinton, in Dumfriesshire 
(a gentleman who had made a fortune by banking, 
and bought that estate, made experiments with a 
double vessel driven by paddle-wheels. The tutor of 
his children, James Taylor, a native of Leadhills, in 
Lanarkshire,and a man of much mechanical ingenuity, 
suggested the application of the steam-engine to Mr. 
Miller’s paddled vessel; and the consequence was, the 
preparation of a vessel, having a small steam-engine 
on the deck, which was launched on Dalswinton Lake 
in October 1788—the first vessel of the kind, there is 
every reason to believe, ever put into operation in the 
world. <A clever mechanician named Symington, an 
early friend of Taylor, was the person to whom the 
fitting up of this vessel was entrusted. Afterwards, 
at the expense of Mr. Miller, and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Taylor, Mr. Symington made another 
vessel, which was tried on the Forth and Clyde Canal, 
in December 1789, with such complete success, that, 
but for the injury done to the banks, it in all proba- 
bility would never have been taken off. The disgust 
of Mr. Miller with the expense of this experiment was 
the means of withdrawing him and Taylor from the 
pursuit of an interesting object, which was then fol- 
lowed up for some years by Symington alone. It has 
always been asserted that. Mr. Fulton, when on a visit 
to Scotland, saw and examined a boat made by Sy- 


'|mington, which was lying in a dismantled state on the 


banks of the Forth and Clyde Canal. However this 
may be, it is certain that the first decisive experiments 
of the same nature made by Fulton himself, did not 
take place until the year 1803, when he was resident 
in Paris. In the intervals which his Torpedo schemes 
at that time allowed to him, he prosecuted ardently 
the subject of steam navigation, in concert with the 
American ambassador, Mr. R. Livingston. In July 
of the year mentioned, their first experimental boat, 
which was sixty-six feet long by eight feet wide, and 
was driven by wheels, was launched on the Seine, in 
presence of the members of the French Institute, and 
a great concourse of spectators. The boat moved 
slowly, but in other respects the experiment was per- 
fectly satisfactory, and Messrs. Fulton and Livingston 
resolved to carry the same principles into practical 
operation, as soon as they met in their native country. 

Fulton went to England, as has been related, and 
did not reach America till the year 1806. Previously 
to that time, Mr. Livingston had got an act passed 
by the legislature of New York, granting to himself 
and Mr. Fulton the exclusive privilege of steam navi- 
gation in all the waters of the state, for the term of 
twenty years. Though they passed this statute, the 
senators of New York actually regarded it as a mere 
‘enayo: and made it a standing jest for more than 
one session. Similar feelings of scorn and derision 
pervaded the minds of the American public at large. 
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Notwithstanding this, Fulton, immediately on his ar- 
rival in New York, began the construction of his steam | 
boat. The expense proved to be great, and he was | 
compelled to ofier a share of the prospective advan- 
tages to some of his friends, with the view of getting 
pecuniary aid in the mean time. No man would ac- 
cept his offers. ‘My friends (as he himself relates) 
were civil, but shy. They listened with patience to 
my explanations, but with a settled cast of incredulity 
I felt the full force of the la- 


on their countenances. 
mentation of the poet, 

Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 

Ali shun, none aid you, and few understand. 
As I had occasion to pass daily too and from the build- 
ing-yard while my boat was in progress, I have often 
loitered, unknown, near the idle groups of strangers 
gathering in little circles, and heard various inquiries 
as to the object of this new vehicle. The language 
was uniformly that of scorn, sneer, or ridicule. The 
loud laugh rose at my expense, the dry jest, the wise 
calculation of losses and expenditure, the dull but end- 
less repetition of ‘‘ ‘rue Futton Foury.’ Neverdida 
single encouraging remark, a bright hope, or a warm 
wish, cross my path.” 

In spite of this painful discouragement, the boat, 
was completed in August 1807. ‘To continue his own 
affecting language, ‘‘The day arrived, when the expe- 
riment was to be made on the Hudson river. To} 
me it was a most trying and interesting occasion. J | 
wanted some friends to go on board to witness the 
first successful trip. Many of them did me the favor 
to attend, as a matter of personal respect; but it was 
manifest they did it with reluctance, fearing to be 
partners of my mortification, and not of my triumph. 
] was well aware that, in my case, there were many 
reasons to doubt of my own success. The machinery 
was new and ill made, and many parts were con-| 
structed by mechanics unacquainted with such work; | 
and unexpected difficulties might reasonably be pre- 
sumed to present themselves from other causes. The | 
moment arrived in which the word was to be given | 
for the vessel to rftove. My friends were in groups on | 
the deck. There was anxiety mixed with fear among | 
them. They were silent, sad, and weary. I read 
in their looks nothing but disaster, and almost re- 
pented of my efforts. The signal was given, and the 
boat moved on a short distance, and then stopped, and | 
becameimmoveable. To the silence of the préceding 
moment, now succeeded murmurs of discontent and 
agitation, and whispers and shrugs. I could hear 
distinctly repeated, ‘I told you so—it is a fvolish 
scheme—l wish we were well out of it.’ I elevated 
myself on a platform, and stated that I knew not what 
was the matter, but if they would be quiet, and indulge 
me for half an hour, I would either go on or abandon 
the voyage. I went below, and discovered that a 
slight maladjustment was the cause. Jt was obviated. 
The boat went on; we left New York; we passed 
through the highlands; we reached Albany! Ye 
even then imagination superseded the force of fact. 
‘It was doubted if it could be done again, or if it could 
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| tioned. He was a man as excellent in his private a 





be made, in any case, of any great value.’”? Well may 


| Mr. N. P, Willis, in quoting this letter of his distin- 
' guished countryman, exclaim, “What an affecting 
picture of the struggles of a great mind, and what a 
vivid lesson of encouragement to genius, is contained 
in this simple narration.” 

Other descriptions ef the first voyage of the Cler- 
‘mont, as the steam-boat was named, are scarcely less 
\interesting than the builder’s own. Pine-woed was 
the fuel used, and the ignited vapor from this sub- 
stance rose many feet above the flue, sending off an 
occasional galaxy of sparks to a great height, so that 
those who saw the boat returning at night, at the rate 
of five miles an hour, could only conceive her to be a 
monster moving on the waters, defying the winds and 
|tide, and breathing flames and smoke. It was even 
said that the crews of the ordinary vessels on the river 
hid themselves under decks, and fell to their prayers. 


| 


| But the good people on the Hudson ere long became 





|familiar with the spectacle, for the Clermont soon 


| began to travel regularly, as a passage-boat, between 
| Albany and New York. 


Thus for the rinst TIME, most certainly, was steam 
“navigation made effectually conducive to the common 
|purposes of life, by the genius and perseverance of 
Robert Fulton. He soon afterwards took out a patent 
for his inventions in navigation by steam, but all his 
exertions could not save him from the encroachments 
of others on his rights. A series of vexatious lawsuits 
was the consequence, by which his life was long em- 
bittered, and his fortune impaired. In 1811 Fulton 
built two steamers, as ferry-boats for crossing the 
Hudson. It was in the succeeding year that the ex- 
}ample he had set was followed by Mr. Bell of Helens- 
burgh, who lauched a steam-vessel on the Clyde, the 
‘first used for the service of the public in the old hemi- 
isphere. Various steam-boats were about the same 
\period built under the directions of Fulton, for the 
|navigation of the Ohio, Mississippi, and other waters 
of the United States. He also gave his valuable as- 
sistance to tle construction of the Erie Canal and other 
public works. When war was declared between Great 
Britain and the United States in 1814, Mr. Fulton 
again directed his attention to the subject of Torpe- 
|does, submarine guns, and other instruments of the 
kind, but none of his schemes were ever brought into 
| practice. He erected, however, a steam ship of war, 
(named Fulton the First), of such size that several 
thousand men might parade on her deck, and capable 








| of throwing an immense quantity of red-hot shot from 
her numerous port-holes. But when the engineer of 
this magnificent structure had nearly seen it com- 
pleted, he was removed frorm his country and friends. 
| Having exposed himself too long on the deck of his 
| steam-frigate, in bad weather, he was seized with a 
severe pulmonary affection, and died on the 24th of 
February 1815. 

In person, Mr. Fulton was tall and well propor- 


3 


co sa ntor oe - oem anae att 
his | wacter, being generous, a 


g LCI = tionate 
To um, rating his deeds even as low 
as his worst detractors would make them, the human 
race owes much, The waters of half the world are 


in yublic chi 


and humane. 
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now covered with models of that splendid machine, || 
‘ ' || 
which, thirty years ago, he set afloat on the waves of || 


the Hudson; and the journey between the Old and || 


New Worlds is, by the same means, made now a 
pleasure trip of a few summer days. 





LINES. 
INSCRIBED TO NYDITA. 


-—— 


Original. 


I. 


Childhood’s pulses throb not now— 
The fairy earth—the loitering hour 
Once shed the sunlight on my brow— 
But while I write a sterner power 
Points far beyond life’s brighter. track— 
And cries “thou can’st not wander back!” 


II. 


My barque no more is sleeping fair 
In inlet bays of quiet light— 
The sky has ceased its smile to wear, 
And o’er the sea we wing our flight, 
Mid freezing winds and breakers roar, 
We're bending for a boundless shore! 


Ill. 


What tho’ the strands of youth be past, 
They freshen in my memory yet, 
Their flowers—tiey are the very last— 

This lonely heart can e’er forget, 
Home, ’tis a dream of joy and love, 
Linked with the hope of rest above! 


.) 


iv. 


My sister! oft when tempest-tost— 
I lay my temples on my hand, 
And with the dearest fancies lost 
Again rove o’er that happy land— 
And find thee as in years agone, 
Beside the gate or blooming thorn. 


Vv. 


But while I heed not age nor pain 

My head receives the chilling spray— 
My dreams are turned to life again 

And winds and waves resound “away!”— 
While curdling from my broken heart, 
The vital currents slowly start! 


Vi. 


But tho’ the surges rougher grow, 
As down time’s rapid tide I sweep,— 
And blosoms on the shores but blow, 
To fall and wither o’er the deep— 
One bud shall feel no blighting breath 
But that which skrouds its home in death. 


Vil. 


It blooms mid many a scattered wreck 

With clouds and darkness o’er it spread-— 
It blooms the lonely soil to deck, 

Which now is dreary, cold, and dead— 
And mid the blackest storms of grief, 
its sweeter fragrance brings relief. 


Vili. 
Oh let it stay!—fur "tis that flower— 
The memory of a sister’s lovel— 
| And when upon some future hour 


Deatli’s presence o’er my frame shall move— 
Pil bring its glowing petals nigh, 
And gazing on them calmly die. 


1X. 





And now my song is on the wind, 
And gone with many a ebildish strain, 
While shores are fleeting fast behind, 
And onward still we seek the main. 
Farewell! let colder waves bear on, 
We'll meet again whea storms ure done! 
IL TRIs¥O 





From ‘“‘ Home,” by Miss Sedgwick. 


SUNDAY AT MR. BARCLAY’S. 


“J wonder,” said a lady, on one occasion, to Mrs. 
Barclay, “that you don’t take your children to church 
Sunday afternoons. Itis the best way of keeping them 
still.” 

Mrs. Barclay smiled; and Mary answered, ‘Il am 
sure you would not think so, Mrs. Hart, if you were 
to see Willie;—he fidgets all the time.” 

‘‘No,—no, Miss Mary,” spoke up Willie, “‘mother 
says I sit very still when they sing; but I do get tired 
with the preaching part,—I wish they would leave 
| that out;” 

“So do I,” said Mary; “I own, when I go in the af- 
ternoon I cannot help going to sleep.” 

“Then you never sleep in the morning, Mary?” 

“QO no,—never.” 

“T thought you never went in the afternoon.” 

“Sometimes,” said Mrs. Barclay, ‘‘when I am not 
'well, I send her with the little ones, as I suppose 
‘other mothers do, to get them outof the way, and 
‘into a safe place. Iam sorry ever to do this, for the 
‘heart is apt to be hardened by an habitual inattention 
‘to solemn truths,—by hearing without listening to 

them.” 
| ‘You must have a pretty long, tiresome after- 
/noon.” 

“'Tiresome!” exclaimed Mary, “I guess you would 
‘not think so, if you were here, Mrs. Hart. Sunday 
| afternoon is the pleasantest of allthe week. Is not it, 
| Willie?” 

“Yes, indeed, ‘cause mother stays with us all the 
time.” 

| ‘And reads to us,” added Mary. 

| ‘And shows us pictures,” said Willie, “‘and lets 
| Patrick and Biddy come and see them too.” 

| “They are Bible pictures, Mrs. Hart, and so mother 
‘reads something in the Bible that'explains them.” 

‘‘And sometimes she tells us Bible stories,” said 
Willie; ‘‘and sometimes stories of real live children,— 
real,—not book children, you know.” 

‘‘And sometimes,” continued Mary, still eager to 





| 





‘prove to Mrs. Hart, that the Sunday afternoons were 
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not tiresome, ‘“‘mother writes a little sermon on pur- 
pose for us, not a grown-up sermon. Then she teaches 
us a hymn; then she teaches us to sing it; and when she 
wants to read to herself, shoe sets us all down, Willie 
and Biddy, and all, with our slates to copy off some 
animal. I wish you could see Willie’s,—his horses 
look like flying dragons.” 

“O Mary!” interrupted Willie; “well, you know 
mother said your cow’s legs were broken, and her 
horns ram’s horns.” 

“This is a singular occupation for Sunday,” said 
Mrs. Hart. 

Mary perceived the implied censure. ‘O, but, 
ma’am,” she said, ‘‘you don’t know what we do it for. 
After we have finished, mother tells us all about the 
animal,—how its frame is contrived for its own happi- 
ness,—how God has prepared its food, for you know 
the Bible says the young ravens cry unto him and he 
feedeth them;—and then she explains what she calls 
the relations between man and animals, and Pat 
Phealan says mother makes him feel as if the dumb 
creatures were his first cousins,—Pat is so droll. He 
says he never throws a stone ata dog now, and he 
to see the men cruelly whip their horses,—‘he won't, 
plase God he ever owns one;’ you know Pat is Irish. 
No, Mrs. Hart, you would not think it was wicked 
for us to draw pictures on Sunday, if you were to hear | 
mother teach us about them, or to see our little) 
books of natural history, where we write down what 
she says.” 

*‘Wicked, my dear! I did not say it was wicked.” 

“No ma’am, but 

“IfIdid think se,” added Mrs. Hart, rightly in-| 
terpreting Mary’s hesitation to speak, “‘I think so no! 
longer. I too am learning of your dear mother, Mary | 
I should like to know how the rest of your family, 
pass the Sunday afternoon. May I question Mary,| 
Mrs. Barclay?” 

‘Certainly, we make no secret of our mode of 











passing Sunday, though we do not wish to proclaim r 


it. We do not axpect to reform the world, even if) 





| cial institutions, and we are therefore most anxious 
| that its effect on our children’s minds should not be 
impaired. Now if you are not tired out with my 
long preiace, ask Mary what questions you please; if 
she cannot answer them, I will.” 

“Thank you. Well, Mary, what do Charles, and 
Wallace, and Alice, Sunday afternoon?” 

Mary bridled up with the conscious dignity of a 
witness giving testimony in a matter of high concern- 
ment. ‘Father says, ma’am, that as Sunday is the 
| Lord’s day, we ought to be faithful servants and 
spend it in his service; and he thinks that those who 
have more knowledge than others, should give it to 
them, just as the rich give their money to the poor. 
So we have a little school here Sunday afternoon, ten 
children, sometimes more, from father’s families”— 

‘“« ¢ Father’s families!’ what means the child?” 

“The families father takes care of, —sees to, 
you know,—that is, he visits them, knows all about 
their affairs, advises the parents, and instruct the 
children, and the parents too I guess sometimes, and 
now and then helps them, and so on.” 

‘‘And the instruction and advice,” said Mrs. Bar- 
clay, “thas much more effect on them than the tem- 
poral aid which Mary calls ‘help, and so on.’ A 
word goes a great way with them, from those that 
show an interest in their little pleasures, and who 
share them, as if they really felt that these poor crea~ 
tures in their low condition, were their brethren and 
sisters, and children of the same father. It makesa 
great difference whether you do them a kindness to 
discharge your conscience of a duty that presses on it, 
or from an affectionate interest in them.” 

“This is a new view of the subject to me,” said 
Mrs. Hart, “but I'll think on ’t. Well, Mary, how 
do the children manage the school? they are rather 
young for such a business.” 

“OQ, they don’t do the managing part. Father and 
mother do that; and grandmamma or Martha sits 
in the room to see thatall goeson smooth. Aunt 
Betsey tried it, but”— 





we should be satisfied with the result of our experi- 
ment. 
long thought it would be better to have but one reli- 
gious service on Sunday,—that people satisfy their || 
consciences by just sitting down within the four walls || 
of a church, no matter how languid their attention, 
how cold their hearts, when they get there,—that 
much most precious time is thus wasted, the only 
time that the great mass of the working world have 
to consecrate to spiritual subjects and active chari- 
ties. We think clergymen would preach better and 
their people hear more if there was but one sermon. 
These being our opinions, our duty is plain, and we 
therefore quietly follow the course consciences dic- 
tates to us, hoping to be kindly judged by those from 
we differ with all humility, and being well aware 
that those who depart from the received usuages of 
the religious world, should be diffident of themselves 
Do not, I beseech you, think that we underrate or 
distrust the value of public worship, We reverence 


| 
} 


it as one of the most important and dearest of all so- 





To tell you the truth, Mrs. Hart, we have | 
T 
| they take turns; and father and mother come in and 








“My dear Mary!” 
“Mother, I am sure Mrs. Hart knows Aunt Betsey. 
wo of the children,” continued Mary, ‘teach, and 


| talk to them.” 

Mrs. Barclay helped out Mary’s account with some 
explanations: ‘‘Some of the children,” she said, “are 
Catholics, and of course would not attend church in 
the afternoon. The Catholics are shy of sending 
their children to the public schools, but they have 
not manifested any reluctance to trust them to us, 
probably from our intimate knowledge of them at their 
homes, and from having realized some advantage from 
our instruction there; forwe have done what we could 
to improve their domestic economy. Jlome influen- 
ces. even among the poor and ignorant, are all in all 
for good and for evil, for weal and for wo. We have 
some tough subjects, as you may imagine; but pa- 
tience; ‘Patience and hope’ isour motto. Besides, we 
really get attached to them; and love, you know, 
lightens all labor.” 
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“Yes, mother,” said Mary; “that is just like what 

father read us out of Shakspeare last evening: 
‘I do it 

With much more ease, for my good will is to it.’ ” 

“The children,” continued Mrs. Barclay, ‘‘are 
quite compctent to hear the lessons of their classes. 
We spend our time in talking of whatever the occa- 
sion may suggest. Sometimes we elucidate or im- 
press a passage of Scripture,—sometimes we strive 
to deepen and fix asentiment. As most of their pa- 
rents are Irish, they are quite ignorant of the history, 
government, and laws of their adopted country. Mr. 
Barclay endeavors to enlighten them on these sub- 
jects. He tries to make them feel their privileges and 
duties as American citizens, and to instruct them in 
the happy, exalted, and improving condition of man 
at the present time, and in our country, compared with 
what it has been heretofore, or is elsewhere. I take 
upon myself the more humble, womanly task of di- 
recting their domestic affections, and instructing them, 
as well as I am able, in their every-day, home duties. 
We wish to make them feel the immense power and 
worth of their faculties, and their responsibility to 
God for the proper use of them.” 

“Truly,” said Mrs. Hart, “your time is spent quite 
as profitably as it would be at church; but do you not 
get excessively wearied?” 

“The weariness soon passes off.” 

“‘And the compensation remains?” 

“Yes, it does; Isay it not boastfully, but with 
thankfulness to Him who liberally rewards the hum- 
blest laborer in his field.” 

“‘And then, Mrs. Hart, our Sunday eveflings are so 


pleasant,” said Mary; ‘do, mother, let me tell about 
them.” 


“Very well, my dear, but remember what I told 
you to-day about the Pharisees.” 

“O yes, ma’am, that there might be Pharisees now- 
a-days as wellas in old times; but I am sure it is not 
Pharisaical to tell Mrs. Hart how happy we all are 
Sunday evenings.” 

“T am sure it isnot, Mary. Go on; what is the 
order of Sunday evening?” 


“OQ, ma’am there is not any order at all,—that is, | 


I mean, we don’t go by rules. Ishould hate that, for 
it would seem just like learning a lesson over, and 
over, and over again. We do just what we happen 
to fancy. Sometimes father reads to us, and some- 
times mother, and sometimes we read ourselves. 
Sometimes we write off all that we can remember of 
the sermon, and sometimes we take a text and write 
a little sermon ourselves,—father, and mother, and 
all,—pretty short mine are. But the shortest of all 
was Willie’s. You remember, mother, that which he 
asked you to write for him. Whatwas it, Willie?” 

‘“‘ «My peoples, if you are good, you'll go to heaven; 
and if you an’t you won’t.? You need not laugh, 
Mary; father said it was a very good sermon.” 

“Goon, Mary. I want to know all about these 
Sunday evenings.” 

‘‘Well, ma’am; sometimes we write down what we 








did last week, what we wish we had done and what 
we wish we had not, and what we mean to do next 
week. Sometimes we form a class,—father, mother, 
and all, and we ask questions, in turn, from the Bible, 
‘what such aking did?}—‘when such a prophet lived? 
—‘where such a river runs?\—‘where such a city 
stood?’ and so on; trying most of all to puzzle father 
and mother, and get them to the foot of the class. 
Sometimes father makes us all draw our own charac- 
ters, and then he draws them for us; and—O dear! 
Mrs. Hart, when we come to put them together, as 
Wallace said, ours looked crooked enough, and out of 
joint. Once father gave us for a lesson, to write all 
we could remember of the history of our Saviour. 
We were not to look in the Bible. We thought it 
would be very easy, but it took us three Sunday 
nights. But the pleasantest of all,—you know what 
the pleasantest of all is, nother,—a story from father. 
O, I forgot about your lists, mother.” 

“You have remembered quite enough, my child.” 

“Enough,” said Mrs Hart, ‘to make me envy your 
pleasant Sunday evenings at home, and to inspire 
me with the desire, as far as I can, to go and do 
likewise.” 
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BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


Ori gin al. 

In my childhood 1 often paused to admire the 
romantic appearance of an old dwelling bearing tlie 
above cognomen, which reared its sharp gable just 
within the environs of my native city. It had been 
long without inhabitant, and was closely embosomed 
in aged elms, which seemed to my young fancy 
endeavoring to conceal the decay of the building 
which they once richly ornamented; and the winds 
as they stirred the thick foilage, seemed to move 
them to sigh heavily for those who planted and 
nurtured them. I frequently passed it in my juvenile 
rambles, and always paused to contemplate its deso- 
late appearance, and wish that some good inteligence 
would giveme the history of those who once dwelt 
therre. 

I know not why I felt such interest in that one 
old house, yet its picture is still as vivid in my mind 
as when I stood before it, observing here and there 
a patch of its grey walls, or a part of an unglazed 
window appearing through the thick foliage of the 
long armed elms that embraced it so lovingly, and 
even blended their dark grecn with the rank weeds, 
and straggling garden flowers, and shrubs that still 
remained in diminutive and sickly beauty on the 
site of the ancient garden. My curiosity, however, 
remained unsatisfied, and the Old Henly House 
unmolested until one day, during the last struggle of 
our country with England 1 obscrved workmen em: 
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ployed in removing the earth from under it and|{who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb spread 
lecciing it for nitre to be used in the manufacture ||over her spirit te wings of his love and mercy. 
of gunpowder. '|She found the sureand only refuge from the ills 

1 felt an indefinable shudder, as if the sanctuary of | of life, and joyfully took shelter in the bosom of Re. 
departed afiection had been sacriligiously invaded.’ ligiou. Here she had access to the living Balm of 
A few days thereafter I passed the spot in attendance | Gilead, and her wound though deep did not canker, 
upon my mother’s aunt, Rosanna S. ah! reader! my |and although it admitted not of healing, no gan- 


mother’s aunt! a veritable old muid and as amiable || grene eame upon it. If there was a shade of sor- 


| 


a woman as ever listened to the plaint of sorrow, or | row perceptible in her character, it was so blended 
kissed the tears from the cheek of childhood. The { with meekness and resignation that it drew still closer 
mention of her name even now makes my bosom || the hearts of all by whom she was surrounded, 
glow with affectionate remembrances, and my eyes ||And when a pious and accomplished minister of 
swim as I reflect that I shall never more experience ||Christ who met her in her ripe womanhood and 
her kindness, for she was unto me a second mother || ]oved her, not merely for the rich and unsurpassed 
from my iufancy until I became a mother myself. || beauties of her person, but for the invaluable stores 
How many times in my sickly infancy, did she ||of knowledge and goodness, which were collected 
comfort me with her sweet soothings; and win me jin her mental treasury, when he fell a victim to 
to receive my medicine or my food, and then pillow || relentless cough and hectic, and the day fixed for 
my drooping head upon her bosom, and repeat some || her nuptials was made dark with funeral gloom, 
favorite legend, or pour forth the rich melody of her || and the shadows of real sorrow: for Mr. R. Swain 
voice in song, until sleep closed my weary eyclids. || of New Jersey liad many sincere mourners. Then 
With what affectionate concern did she listen to all || she knew where to seek for consolation, and her heart 
the plaints of aggrieved childhood; how winningly || gid not break bencath its affliction. Yet from that 
did she inculcate meekness, forbearance, and forgiv- || hour she renounced the fond affections of nature, 
ness of injuries;in what amiable lights did she ex- || and gave her soul to God, to serve him in true 
hibit the graces of the christian character, and with devotion, and in works of charity and benevolence 
what amiable tact did she make every occurrence of || ¢9 his stricken and suffering creatures. From this 
life an index to puint the soul to the great Mover of || time she rejected all suitors, not in misanthropy, 
events. And yet with all her sweet condescension ||‘, she was a christian, and if “her heart in the 
to the taste ofa prattling babe, she was a woman of grave was sleeping,” her spirit living at the Foun- 
superior mind, and uncommon abilities, familiar |\tain of love and mercy, abounded in the fruits of 
with the whole round of science, and possessing 4 || tne philanthropy. She not only grieved with all 
store of biblical knowledge, from which the most || the sorrowful and destitute, but her foot was ever 


profound theologian might borrow light, and confi- ready to perform the benevolent journey, and her 
dence. She was at once a tender hearted woman, 


a christian, a philosupher, a saint. Uncommonly 
beautiful in person, and susceptible by nature, she 
had loved, and been beloved, and adversity had 
crossed her path; yet the burnished mirror of her 
maiden fame had never been breathed upon. Estima- 
ble men had loved her, and passed away to Heaven, 
as iftoexplore the way, and win her onward to those 
blessed regions. ‘The first dweller in her young affuc- 
tions was.a youth of great promise, who died in the 
memorable struggle of our country for the blessed 
meed of independence. And yet he fell not in the * Ido not give the following asa specimen of 
battle field. Oh Britain! foul deeds were done in my venerated relative’s genius, so much as to show 
thy name, when the myrmidons brought the sword || the patriotic feeling which in those days inspired 
and the torch against thy transatlantic children; when | even the most gentle female bosoms. 
afier suffering all the miseries of a captivity, rendered | 
hideous by terror, starvation and brutal treatment; | TH FEMALE WHIG. 
they were at length delivered to their countrymen in 
exchange infected with the seeds ef some direful | 
disease, purposely sown amongst them, as a sccret’|| King George! the great tyrant, as we understand, 
murderer. Prosper J. camo home from his captivity, || Sends over his forces to conquer our land; 
only to lie down and die of small pox. Rosanna ma America swears she will die in the cient 

P . , efore she’ll submit to be under his laws, 
looked once upon his face, and it was consigned to | 


the coffin, and the tomb. It wus then that her hitherto | Our fathers, our brothers, our lovers are gone, 
joyous heart became intimate with sorrow, and | and striplings have left their fond mothers forlorn; 
shrank from the blast of adversity, like an un-|| Yet while our hearts tremble with sorrow and fear, 
fledged bird frem the driving hail storm. But he || They glow for our country, so precious and dear. 


hands prompt to minister assistance and relief. 
Even when she herself most needed consolation, 
she would forget her own sorrows to console the 
pangs of others. 

Such was my Mother’s Aunt. Thisis no ficti- 
tious character, brightening in the coloring of 
fancy; but a faithful though imperfect delineation 
of female excellence, which has departed into hea- 
ven, leaving a glorious example, crowds of grate- 
ful remembrances, a few patriotic songs * children 
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of her ardent girlhood; and here and there a rich de- || the story of Mrs. Henley, whose husband built that 
tional hymn, adapted to music of her own com: | house. 1 washer friend and confidant. She has 
position, and to which her own voice alone, at once || gone to the resting place of the weary, and it was a 
so powerful, so melodious, flexible and expressive, || thought upon her, recalled by her once loved man- 
could ever do justice. sion, that awoke the sigh which attracted your 
Can you forgive me, reader, for wandering so long |\attention. I will begin her story this evening and 
from the scene of our story? It matters little; for || tell it by pieces, as we have opportunity.” 
I could never forgive myself if I were to mention); She did so, and I will now repeat it as nearly in 
the name of my lovely and excellent relative, and || her own words as possible after the lapse of so many 
pay no tribate to her worth. But to return, Ob- |! busy and eventful years. 
serving my companion to sigh pensively as her eye “Tt was a beautiful sabbath afternoon in the June 
rested upon the Old Henly House, and fancying | of 1777,” commenced aunt Rosanna, “that Iwas walk. 
that her feelings must be akin to mine, I asked in || ng leisurely from meeting towards my father’s in the 
my simplicity, “Aunt Rosanna! are you not sorry || western suburbs, for at that time I was living with 
to see those men undermining that old house?” my sister, her husband, your grandfather, being 
“Why should I be sorry? Lydia,” she replied, “it || absent in his country’s service. It had been a bright 
is utterly untenantable, and has been long deserted.” || morning, and nature was as beautiful as ever, and 
“I kaow it,” I answered, “but somehow I always || as happy in her innocence and love. But there 
loved to look upon it; it seemed so still, so beautiful, || lay a shade of sadness, upon all her glorious things, 
so sad; I do not like to see it disturbed. I wish I || for our hearts were all mourners. The sword hung 
knew the history of the people who built it, and | over our country, our dearest relatives stood on the 
reared those beautiful trees, that now so cluster brink of the precipice,—death in the battle field, or 
around it.” on the gallows, opposed to the slender hope of life 
“Well,” girl, replied aunt Rosanna. “I can tell you || and victory. The sanguine hopes that swelled our 
bosoms at the commencement of the war were now 











Though some are in dread since the men are all gone | ’ 
That the country will suffer for clothing and corn, | drooping beneath the jong protracted ‘Struggle. 
To carry on business, now I'll tell you how '|Many who embraced their departing relatives with 
We girls will go out, ard we’ll follow the plough. | confidence, as they went forth full of hope and confi- 


; : dence, now wept in the darkened habitation to 
We'll strip the gold rings from our fingers so fair, 


. . ; : ‘ | which those loved ones would return no more. Many 
The bright diamond pins, and rich bands from our | ; 

rt \\Jay in the slaughtered heaps of the battle, and many 

: | . . . . . 

We'll lay our fine muslins, and satins aside, had perished of sickness, privation and fatigue. 

nd make honest industry our beauty and pride. Wives who smiled through their tears on their de- 

we? re : 1 parting husbands, had now wept long and wearily, 

We'll break up the the fallows, the grain we will cow, jas no tidings of those absent ones reached thei, 


The corn we will plant, and the grass we will mow, | ; : 
We'll stack the sweet hay, and we'll pull the green’ and poverty and toil aggravated their sorrows, and 





flax, | they felt their confidence in ultimate triumph grow 
Lest our patriot soldicrs lack shirts to their backs. || weaker, as years passed away, and the strength of 
\|the foe continued undiminished, while our own suf 


We'll clasp the bright sickle, we'll bind the ripe | fering country bleeding at every pore, secmed ready 
grain, 7 


And drive the cart laden with sheaves from the plain, || *¢ sink down and forego her dreams of independence 
While our mothers are nursing their infants at home, | forever. It was a sorrowful season, the nearest 
Or busily plying the spindle, and loom. friends seldom smiled when they met, and the tears 
Wal cele thin te sonal feet oo. Git one oom of bereaved wornen and children, literally watered 
And make ceats and wari blankets, for every man; | the earth. My own heart was decply stricken, I 
Thus proving the duties of daughters and wives, felt pensive, and avoiding the road in which I must 
T’o the heroes who fight for our honor and lives. inevitable meet er accompany many,I took a soli- 
eS , : tary lane that led past the old burial ground, and 
We’ll sing harvest home! spite of sorrew or fear, 
For our trust is in God for the friends we hold ¢ear; | attracted by the gloom of the yews that shadowed 
And we know that this night cannot always endure, thedark grey tombs, I entered the antiquated gate, 
¥or the gloriows day dawn of Freedom is sure. and sauntered and wept ainongst the graves of the 
aged, the youthful, and blessed infancy, I was 
. : bending over a white marble stone that marked the 
Of tories who pester oar suffering land, : iy : : 
We'll work all the harder, and raise the more flax, || $™@¥° of a little giri, ou which a mother’s hand had 
And make enorgh halters to stretch all their necks. || Planted pale roses, which were just bursting in fresh 
beauty through the green buds, .and thinking how 
‘| blessed was the lot of those who were removed to 
ee eS ee ee Oe RO eee ‘| ueaven in their budding beauty, before the frost or 
While our widows, and orphans look meekly to God! the shower had come upon their developed and =P 
And bless him fur Freedom, thoagh purchas’d with shielded loveliness, when I heard an approaching foot- 
blood. step, and raising my eyes beheld a woman clad in 


And since we are told there’s a desperate band 


When oer soldiers return crown’d with honor and 
pe ice, 
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honors of her line by uniting her daughter to some 
sort of a title. And as the girl was very beautiful, 
and possessed little of that energy of character 
which enables a person to withstand the commands 
and entreaties of those whom they love and honor; 
she did nut doubt of success. She knew that her 
daughter had been from childhood attached to the 
son of a neighboring wealthy country gentleman; 
she knew that the attachment was reciprocal, and 
‘that the young man was handsome, amiable, and 
accomplished, and she had encouraged his atten- 
tion to Ellen, intending to retain him as a reserve 
in case her aims on the aristocracy were frustrated, 


unrelieved black, of mournful mein, and eyes swollen 
as if by bitter and long continued weeping. She 
might be thirty-five years old, and was as beautiful, | 
as a pale, sorrowful and weeping creature could be. | 

“I loved her the moment I saw her, and addressed 
her as she came near. She entered into conversation | 
with a gentle and winning politeness, which con- 
firmed the romantic opinion which I hadso suddenly | 
formed of her superior excellence. 

“Thus commenced my acquaintance with Mrs, 
Henly, an acquaintance which, notwithstanding the 
difference of our ages, soon ripened into an intimate 
and confidential friendship, She had been to the 





graves of her clildren; the iast of whom, a sweet 
girl of twelve years, her innocent and playful com- 
panion, whose tender sympathy often forced her to 


“Such was the lady to whom Lord Warrenne con- 
descended to proffer the honor of his alliance, 
Not only in full confidence of a joyful acceptance; 


conceal the sorrows that clouded the bright skies 
of infant happiness, had been carried to that lone | 
spot but a few weeks previous. Mr. Henly was an 
officer in the army and had been long absent, and 
she was utterly alone. 

“Being a native of England, the national prejudice 
against that country almost shut her out from society; 
and when I became a frequent visitor at her lonely 
dwelling, many were the taunts 1 was forced to en- 


but secure of meeting the most pro-ound deference 
and submission, that eternal gratitude eould com- 
mand. Ellen felt her heart pause, when her mother 
congratulated her upon her glorious conquest, and 
told her of Lord Warrenne’s proposal. ‘But dear 
mother,’ she began. ‘Now no foolish objections! ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bradly, ‘or sentimental whining about 
\Guy Melbourne. He answered very well for a play 
‘fellow in childhood, and has done for a beau 
dure, but although my heart was glowing with the || since; but surcly you would not reject a lordship for 
patriotism, which was the prevailing spirit of our jhim.’? ‘Oh mother! of what value is an empty title?’ 
land; still I could feel for her, to whom England || fjered Ellen; and unable to add another word left 
was a dear remembered home, which still enshrined 
the friends, and all the blessed things of happy girl-|| «Mrs, Bradly knew just what she had to encounter 
hood. Etlen had ever been all obedience and condescension 


“During the long afternoons, and evenings that I jaud she knew that she would weep and plead, and 
passed in her society, her burdened spirit il 


none else to lean upon, confided to me the history | 
ofall its sorrows. Her tale is full of romance but || maid to deliver to her all letters which Ellen might 


undoubtedly true. '|confide to her care, and all such as should arrive 

“Her father was an English nobleman, of high | girceted to her. By this means she hoped to preven- 
birth, and pride to match; a haughty aristocrat, || any communication between them, and as he was 
selfish and hardhearted in the extreme; who having | 


etapa sash ot i that time in Scotland, she hoped the marriage 
spent his youth in dissipation, began at the age of | would be consummated before his return. Ellen did 


forty-two to think it time to marry. He proffered his || write, and even Mrs. Bradly felt her sordid heart 
hand to a lovely and innocent young creature, the ‘| melt as she perused the treacherously detained letters, 
daughter of a private gentleman, whom he met at But the lordship; it must be had even at the price o 
a public watering place; a place, by the by, which, | a broken heart. Poor Guy with whom Ellen had 


I think, should be avoided by every modest young ||kept up a regular correspondence, wondered at her 
lady, as she would avoid a house infected by the) 








‘the room. 


| 
1| 
1} 


submit. Aware, however, that Melbourne possessed 
a daring and persevering spirit, she ordered Ellen’s 


plague; it being generally understood whem a girl 
appears at sucha place that she is in search of a 
husband; which is a tacit acknowledgement either 
that she is weary of maidenhood, or that she is con- 
scious of being deficient in those graces and virtues, 
which never fuil tv attract those who value female 


excellence, although immured in the deepest seclu-| 


sion; just as the light of a taper in the darkest room 
attracts the moths and flies that love the splendour. 

“It was not, however, Ellien’s fault that she was 
brought to market. It was the pride and ambition 


ef her mother, who being descended from an ancient 
family, and having, as she said, degraded herself in 
the thoughtlessness of youth, by marrying a man of 
plebian extraction; was deterinined to retrieve the 





| failure, wrote twice complaining of her silence; and 
then remembering that she had told him playfully 
when he charged her to be punctual in answering 
his letters, that she would unless she should cease to 
regard him, he began to suffer all the pangs of doubt 
and suspicion. But as his business did not admit of 
his returning immediately home, he concluded to 
write once more, and entreat her to end his suspense 
by frankly declaring the cause of her neglect. He 
wrote; and after a proper lapse of time visited the 
Post Office daily “until hope deferred made his 
heart sick.’ Ellen mean time, when an unusual 


‘|period elapsed and brought no answer to her first 


letter, imagined that he had resolved to bring his 
reply in person, and awaited his coming with feverish 








anxiety. But when he came not she wrote again 
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and again. At length becoming suspicious of treachery 
she questioned her maid, who assured her that all 
her letters had been duly sent to the office. She 
then concluded that he was sick, or that his business 
had removed him from his first location, so that her 
letters did not reach him; and, as the wedding day 
was named by her mother, resigned herself to all the 
bitterness of youthful ‘despair. She was not much 
troubled with the presence of his lordship, as he was 
resolved to pay her as little attention as was consist- 
ent with decency, lest as a wife she should presume 
on his affection. 

“Accordingly the preparations for the nuptials, 
settlements, &c. went on with all the coolness, and 
lawyer like precision of a bargain for a landed 
estate. 

“At length.as the fatal day approached,she resolved to 
make one more effort, and presuming that Melbourne 
had never received her letters, she wrote one describ. 
ing the fearful precipice on which she stood, the 
agony ofher spirit, and her hope that he would im- 
mediately on its receipt fly to ber rescue. This letter 
she enclosed in one directed to the gentleman in 
whose family Melbourne boarded, with an entreaty 
that it should immediately be forwarded to him 
wherever he might be. She put her packet into the 
post office with her own hand, and felt again a gleam 
of hope. But on that very day Melbourne received 
a letter from his sister, containing an account of the 
splendid preparations making for Miss Bradly’s 
wedding with Lord Warrenne, and saying that 
although she could hardly believe that Ellen’s heart 
was in it, she must be in favor of it from*some mo- 
tive, as she had never called on her since she came 
from her tour, or even favored her with a line; and 
when she did presume to visit her, she was told by 
Mrs. Bradly that her daughter saw no company, 
being fully engrossed in preparation for her approach- 
ing splendid nuptials. Melbourne read, and now 
Ellen’s silence was accounted for. He knew 
Warrenne and was confident that she could not have 
transferred her affections to him; and was it possible 
that one so gentle, so unaspiring, and affectionate 
could sell herself for empty pomp, for he possessed 
all she could have asked in point of fortane. 

“His head had been filled with tales of woman’s 
perfidy, deceit, and ambition, by his old bachelor 
namesake; aad although he regarded them as phan- 
toms of a warped immagination, they now arose he- 
fore him, with tangible forms, and he felt their 
reality. 

“He had despatched the business that brought him 
to Scotland, and was on the eve of returning home- 
ward; but now blessing his escape from the awkward 
predicament of appearing as a rejected lover amongst 
his acquaintance; cursiag Ellen’s cupidity, and his 
own credibility, he took the road to Berwick, and 
embarked for sunny France; leaving his host to ima. 
gine that he had gone home. Accordingly when 
Ellen’s letter arrived the kind gentleman sent it after 
him as he thought, iv great haste. 
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“From France he wrote to his sister, expatiating 
gaily on the beauties of the country, the charms of 
its society and the loveliness of its daughters; and 
declaring that he had never been so happy as he 
found himself, amongst the viny hills, luxuriant val- 
leys, and dark swect eyes of France. But his hand 
shook as he wrote, and when he carelessly bade his 
sister to compliment the bride for him, as an old 
friend, a tear fell on the paper, and he could no lon- 
ger restrain his sobs, but wept in a passion of bitter 
sorrow. 


“In a few weeks he received an answer from his 
sister, congratulating him on his present happiness, 
wishing its continuance, and giving an account of 
Lord Warrenne’s wedding. 

“*T accepted my invitation merely from curiosity,’ 
she wrote, ‘for I felt considerable resentment towardg 
Ellen, but depend upon it Guy, there has been cruel 
treachery practiced there. Poor Ellen looked like 
a shadow from the land of spirits. She fainted at 
the commencement of the ceremony, and wept almost 
incessantly during the day, seeming unconscious 
of every extcrior object. Not one morsel of the rich 
banquet, or a drop of any thing but cold water 
passed her trembling lips. You may be sure she 
has been direfully sacrificed.’ Accompanying this 
letter Maria enclosed the letter which had arrived 
from Scotland, supposing it to be from some gentle- 
man on business. These letters completed Mel- 
buurne’s misery and many a long year he wandered 
joylessly over the wide world, 

“Ellen was Lady Warrenne, and her mother was 
for a while perfectly happy. She fancied that her 
daughter’s repugnance to the alliance would at last 
yield to splendour and the necessity of circumstan- 
ces. But when month after month passed and there 
came no light to her eyes, no smile to her lip; no 
flush to her cheek, the mother’s heart grew sad. 
Ellen did not ‘complain, for she fancied that Guy 
had forgotten her, and endured with the like patience 
reproaches, caresses, the attendance of physicians, 
and the fatigue of attending public places, which 
was recommended to rouse her spirits. Indeed her 
life was a passive existence, she apparently felt no 
interest in any thing. 

“Thus two years passed away, and Ellen became 
a mother of a lovely daughter, to which, contrary to 
all expectation, the father conceived an unnatural 
antipathy. Mrs, Bradly hoped that maternity 
might arouse her daughter’s dormant feelings and 
wake her to hope at least. 

“Yet this very circumstance which one would 
think sufficient to break a mother’s heart, aroused 
that of Ellen from its long sleep. ‘My poor child 
has none but me to care for it,’ she said, ‘I will live 
for her sake.’ And as the little Mary improved, and 
began to prattle, she felt that she possessed a trea- 
sure, and gave her smile for smile. But, notwith- 
standing her beauty and affectionate innocence, it 
seemed that Lord Warrenne’s heart hardened towards 
her. Indeed he spurned all her caresses, and treated 
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her with the utmost scorn and cruelty. Many were 
the tears which the little girl shed on her mother’s 
bosom, as he sarcastically repulsed some proffered 
service, or bitterly refused some little offering which 
she had hoped would prove acceptable. ‘Papa does 
not love us,’ ElJen would say, ‘but we will love one 
another,’ and then in endeavoring to dissipate the 
sorrow of the child would furget her own. Thus 
passed the first twelve years of lady Mary Warrenne’s 
life, bat now her mother sunk under the silent but con- 
tinual bleeding of a wounded spirit, and Jay down 
on the bed from which she should rise no more. 
Mary hung over her in all the agonies of a young, 
and susceptible soul, which sees the life of the only 
loving and beloved object on earth, passing away; 
which secs the dimness and silence of death stealing 
over the only eyes that ever beamed with joy and 
tenderness upon it, and sealing the only lips that 
ever poured upon it sounds of affection, approbation, 
instruction, or sweet consolation. Pvor Ellen, 
although weary nature yearned for the repose of 
death, and her spirit, at peace with the world, itself, 
and God; longed to be in the heaven of eternal holi- 
ness; still clung agonizing to the child, who was her 
all on earth, and who would be so utterly friendless, 
so exposed to all the snares,, and temptations of life, 
so like a frail and beautiful butterfly, amidst the 
winds of heaven and the birds of the air. 

Often did she hold her desolate child to her bosom, 
and weep over her in anguish which few have ever 
experienced; and then she would try to console her 
by painting the bliss of the Paradise to which she 
was passing, and in which she hoped they should 
shortly meet. She told the child her hapless story, 
and the reason of her lord’s aversion to his. child, 
charging her to be ever dutiful and affectionate to 
him, and to seek to win his love, which might one 
day be hers, The poor girl sobbed as she listened, 
but she received no comfort and felt no hope; and 
ere she was thirtgen, she was Icfi motherless; and as 
desolate and miserable, as it is possible for the heiress 
of a great estate to be. 


Mrs. Bradley, now a widow, implored Lord War- 
renne to entrust to her the orphan of her only child, 
but he utterly refused to suffer her to leave his 
house, although he told. Mrs. Bradley that he’ should 
be obliged to her if she would reside with him, and 
superintend the affairs of his household. This offer 
Mrs. B., who possessed an easy fortune, thought 
proper to reject, and Mary wept the failure of her 
last hope of a maternal friend. 

But Lord Warrenne, although he had ever spurned 
his daughter during her mother’s life, looked with 
pride upon her surpassing beauty, and naturally ma- 
jestic deportment, which even her sorrow could not 
subdue. He resolved that she should be all accom- 
plished, and wear the palm of pre-eminence in 
every female grace, that she might aspire to a 
princely alliance, and transmit to some noble son of 
her’s the Warrenne honors. Of married felicity he 





had had his surfeit, and even to procure a son, would 
not have taken a second wife. But lest Lady Mary , 
with female perversity should thwart his plans, and 
see fit to love some meanly born fellow, he bethought 
him of a way to enforce her obedience. In the 
days of his bachelorship he had indulged a violent 
passion for a beautiful girl, the daughter of a me- 
chanic, whom her foolishly fond parents had brought 
up in idleness; straitening their income, and curtail. 
ing their necessary expenses, to support her in a so 
named Female Seminary, where she wae taught 
just the names of the sciences, the affectation of the 
fine arts, the show of accumplishment, and filled 
with pride, and high estimation of herself, with ro- 
mantic aims and expectations of winning the heart 
and securing the hand of some great man, by her 
beauty and excellence. How many females, who if 
kept in their proper sphere, taught useful arts, solid 
sciences, industry and humility, might have become 
amiable wives, and estimable mothers, as well as 
useful members of society; have, by this baneful 
system of education, become victims to pride and 
vanity, sacrificing to them at the shrine of fashion, 
both filial duty and domestic virtue; and becoming 
at length plague spots in the moral world! Will 
laboring people never learn to teach their children 
to work and be humble, in full confidence that the 
truly great and strong spirit will surely discover 
itself in any circumstances; and will be more free 
to rise from the sphere of duty and virtue, than from 
any artificial eminence of pride and affectation, to 
which a superficial education could advance it. 

But we had forgotten Lord Warrenne’s cottager. 
Suffice it that he courted, and then refused to marry. 
He left her to weep over disappointed affection, and 
drag on a life of misery. He sought her parents; 
they had gone down to the grave ere their hair grew 
white, leaving a malediction on the name-of him 
who ‘had deserted their treasure. At length he 
found Adelaide, or the remains of the once beautiful 
flower which his foot crushed into the mire. His 
hardened heart paused as he entered her comfortless 
habitation; his soul shuddered as he looked upon 
her haggard, wo-begone countenance. She was 
married, but her husband was a beastly, abusive 
drunkard; and she was surroanded by a group of 
half naked, hungry looking children, who, alarmed 
at the presence of the stranger, ran, some for refuge 
into corners, one crept under the miserable bed, 
and the least of all clung screeching to her hardly 
concealed bosom. Yet despite of time, change, or 
misery, she knew Warrenne, for she had fondly 
loved him. That moment was to her full of inex- 
pressible agony. When at length slice became a lit- 
tle calm, he told her the object of his visit, to 
learn if she were married, and what were her 
circumstances. 

As he was making this inquiry, a meagre, ragged 
boy entered with a basket on his arm. The little 
ones forgot their alarm, and ran jumping and shout- 





ing around him. “Mother,” said he, “J did not get 
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my usual employment to-day, so I earned but little, 
and our supper will be scanty.” 

“That poor boy,” said Adelaide, “is my sole aid 
and consolation.” 

His lordship sat gazing on the boy with mingled 
and overpowering emotions, while the lad proceeded 
to take from his basket some stale rolls, and red her- 
rings, giving every child oae of each, and receiving 
in return a joyful “thankee” and a kiss. He then 
handed his mother a little folded paper, saying “here, 
mother, make your tea, I will take a cup with you, 
for there are no more fish to relish the rolls that re- 
main for us.” 

Lord Warrenne started up, and ran out of the 
hovel, but sauk upon the grass before the door, sense- 
less from the intensity of his feelings. Adelaide and 
her son aided his restoration to consciousness, when, 
sobbing like a weak woman, he expressed his regret 
for the manner in which he acted, and promised to 
be a protector for the poor children; the eldest boy 
he proposed to adopt as his son, and take him home 
with him. 

“I can by no means be persuaded to forsake my 
poor mother,” said Angus, “I have seen her suffer 
dreadfully, I am now able to assist her, and will not 
leave her to want and misery, while I have life and 
strength.” 

‘I will provide fur. her and her little ones,” said 
his lordship. “You shall also visit them twice a 
year, with money, which I bind myself to pay them 
regularly.” 

“Go, Angus,” said Adelaide. “You will be well 
provided for, and educated as becomes a man, and 
I know you will not forget your mother and her 
little ones.” 

Lord Warrenne then returned to the inn, and 
Adelaide and her son passed the evening in plans for 
the future, regrets fur the present separation, and | 
fervent supplication for the aid and continual guid- 
ance of the Allwise. 

In the morning, Lord Warrenne purchased a neat 
and respectable house, which with its furniture and 
garden had been long for sale for ready cash only. 
This he gave by a perpetual! lease to Adclaide and 
her heirs, together with an annuity of three hun- 
dred pounds yearly, during her lifetime. These she 
gratefully accepted, and removed to their new loca- 
tion immediately, and when Angus saw them settled 
and huppy (for his lordship paid the first half year’s 
stipend,) he tovk an affectionate leave of all, and 
with his new friend set off for a land of strangers. 
His lordship now experienced a degree of self satis- 
faction, which, aided by a desire to win the affection 
and confidence of the young Angus, rendered him 
quite pleasant and companionable. He promised 
Angus that his daughter would be to him a pleasing 
and affectionate sister. “I hope,” he said, “that you 
will be happy in each other’s society and confidence, 
and if you prove dutiful and virtuous I shall make 
you jvint heirs.” 


Mary and the household, as an adopted son. The 
generous hearted girl felt no jealousy at the adop- 
tion of a rival; on the contrary, she rejoiced in 
the prospect of having a companion. She soon 
discovered the integrity and generosity of his na- 
ture, and he regarding her as a sister, treated her 
with tenderness and familiarity, They were happy 
in each other’s society; they studied, walked, rode 
and gardened together; and their father found a 
pleasure in superintending their studies and amuse- 
ments, which his heart had never before experienced. 
He provided them teachers in all the fine arts and 
sciences; and they ranged the field of knowledge 
together, happy in gathering its treasures, and crop- 
ping its blossomed laurel. 

Mary soon discovered that her affection for Angus 

was of the tenderest nature, “but surely,” she said, 
“my father intends it so to be. He would not have 
given me a companion, so formed to be beloved if 
he had net have meant that I should love him.” 
Thus she deceived herself, and gave full license to 
her warm heart, which every day grew more devo- 
ted, more entirely dependent upon the object of its 
love. 
Her father had indeed foreseen this, but it gave 
him no uneasiness. Angus, he knew, was aware of 
the relationship between them, and the sacrifice of a 
woman’s affections he considered as a matter ef no 
moment. He was already negociating a splendid 
alliance for his daughter with a-young nobleman, 
who had seen and adinired her beautiful person, and 
cared not whether she had a mind or no. Mary, 
who saw in her daily companion, the sum of all 
mental and moral excellence, looked upon all the 
rest of mankind as an unintervening mass of being. 
She was now seventeen, and Angus two years older, 
was deemed by his lordship sufficiently advanced in 
his education to enter the University at Oxford. 
This announcement was to Mary like the toll of the 
bell which warns the condemned of the hour of exe- 
cution. She hurried to her chamber and wept as if 
all Jife’s joys were blighted. It was now early au- 
tumn, a season melancholy in itself, and filled with 
sad recollections to her mind, for it was while the 
leaves were falling, and the fitful winds playing 
with the closed shutters, that she had watched and 
wept beside the death-bed of her dearly remembered 
mother. 

Angus was to commence his studies with the 
opening of the winter session, and his semi-annual 
visit to his mother would occupy two or three weeks 
of the intervening time; of course he had but a few 
days to spend at home, and much as she felt her 
spirit yearn for his society during that short inter- 
val, still female delicacy forbade her to court it, for 
there was in her conscious bosom an unacknow- 
ledged hope, a half expectation that he would, ere 
his departure, declare the love which she doubted 
not he felt for her, and she shrank from seeming to 
offer him an opportunity for such a declaration. 





Arrived at home, Angus was introduced to Lady 





| “Dear Mary,are you schooling your heart to lone- 
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liness, that you may better bear my absence?” cried 
Angus sportively,as he met her one sunny after- 
noon amongst the faded beauties of the garden. He 
had not observed that she was weeping, but as he 
paused for her answer, her deep sobs came on ~his 
ear. “Forgive me, gentle one,” he cried, changing 
his gay tone to one of tender sympathy; “I had for- 
gotten that it was to youa melancholy season. I 
have intruded on the sacredness of filial sorrow.” 

“Oh no!” she sobbed, as he turred to leave her, 
“your presence is never an intrusion to Mary, and I 
should not be so very sad even at this mournful sea- 
son, but for the near prospect of being deprived of 
it, perhaps—perhaps forever!” 

“Not forever, Mary,” he answered, “unless indeed 
you marry, and leave the kingdom before I return.” 

“Oh! how can you name such a thing,” cried she, 
for a moment off her guard, but recollection checked 
her words, and spread her face with roses. 

“Ha! ha!” he cried, looking archly in her face, 
“that little heart of yours writes out fairly on yoor 
fair brow, that some happy fellow has an interest at 
its warm centre.” 

Her confusion increased painfully, and at that 
moment the approaching footsteps of Lord War- 
renne put an end to their conversation; and they re- 
turned to the house. The next day saw Angus 
cheerfully pursuing his way towards his mother’s 
house; and Mary weeping, she scarce knew where- 
fore, in her splendid chamber. She had no friend 
to whom she cculd confide her feelings, and this cir- 
cumstance threw her regretful memories back upon 
the last days of her watching over her dying mo. 
ther, and she wept until she felt sick, and when 
summoned to tea was obliged to send an excuse, 
Her father, who divined the cause of her extreme 
melancholy, feared for her health and. beauty; for he 
had resolved to introduce his intended son-in-law as 
a visiter at his mansion, so soon as her grief for 
Angus’ absence had wasted its freshness. Deeming 
it necessary to divert her mind from its sad brood- 
ings, he took her the next morning with him on a 
pleasurable excursion tuo the coust, to spend a few 
days with a noble family who were distantly rela- 
ted to his lordship. Mary who had never been so 
far from home in her life, was highly delighted with 
the beautiful country scenery, through which they 
passed, the romantic situations of gentlemen’s villas, 
aud the neat and Lusy appearance of the little manu- 
facturing towns which spotted the richly cultivated 
country. 
She was awe struck with its majestic beauty. She 
stood long entranced upon the shore, gazing upon 


the immense world of waters, moving and swelling | 


as if instinct with life, and sending forth an ever- 


lasting voice of joyful praise to him of whose | 


power and immensity it seems the most perfect | 
emblem. 

The gentleman at whose house they visited had | 
several daughters, agreeable and lively girls; who| 
delighted to range along the wild oast’ to climb the 


rugged cliffs to the sea-bird’s nest; and gather the 
variegated shells along the sandy beach; or to watch 
from the windows the surging waves when lashed 
by the autumnal storm winds. Mary was diverted, 
and almost happy in their society, and but for the 
thought of Angus, the idea of returning home would 
have been painful to her. It was settled that No- 
rah, the second daughter of their host, should pass 
the winter with her at her father’s, and the time 
allowed for their visit being expired, they returned 
with the gay girl to their home. 

Angus had arrived a day or two before them, and 
welcomed them joyousiy. All was life and joy, 
except in the deep spirit of Mary; where a sadness 





| 


| 
| 


But the sea! the mighty hymning sea. | 


lay like a canker in the heart of a full leaved and 
| beautiful rose. None saw it, neither did it visibly 
'|detract from the bloom, or the fragrance, while it 
fed secretly on both. Did Angus ‘ove as she loved? 
or did he only regard her as a very dear and inti- 
mate friend? She felt that she would give the world 
to know, and yet had any spirit offered to inform 
her, she would have shrunk from the disclosure. 
Yet she watched narrowly all his words, and every 
glance. To Norah he was respectful and tenderly 
polite; to her he was gay, confidential, and affec~ 
tionately frank. If he loves, his love is not like 
mine, she sighed to her yearning spirit, as she 
watched the varying expressions of his speaking 
countenance, and living eye—but then he is not a 
timid girl. 

At length the day of his departure came; the 
very anniversary of Lady Warrenne’s death! The 
saddest, darkest day to Mary of all the days in the 
eventful year. But the attention due to Norah asa 
guest, forced her to restrain her anguish es much 
as possible during the day. Angus on departing, 
gaily bade her be a good girl until he should return 
at the next vacation, and above all, he said, take 
care of my roses, not forgetting those upon my lit- 
tle Mary’s cheeks, and snetching a fond kiss, he 
turned hastily away. He had previously taken 
leave of the rest of the family, and in a few mo- 
ments was out of sight of his father’s mansion. 
Mary felt indeed desolate, and the day hung heavily 
npon her, for she was forced to restrain her feelings; 
but when she found herself alone in her chamber at 
night, her full bosom gave vent to its deep regrets, 
and she wept the hours away, until worn with an- 
guish she sunk into a deep slumber, from which she 
awoke unrefreshed, and weary. Thus she conti- 
nued, affecting cheerfulness by day, and weeping 
through the night hours, until her health began 
visibly to decline. 

Christmas at length arrived, and with it the young 
earl of Percy, her intended lord. But of this be- 
trothal, or rather bargain, she was ignorant, and 
looked upon her guest as an agreeable young man, 
while Norah thought him in every respect a paragon 
of excellence. He was handsome and highly ac- 
complished, acquainted with the world, amusing and 
instructive ! COnversation, end in all his manners a 
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polished gentleman. The glad wild girl imagining, 
in her simplicity thought that Mary was intended 
for Angus, suffered her young affections to rear an 
altar to him, and pour out all their treasures upon 
it, an¢ bind all her buds of hope and bliss in one 
garland around it; and while in her artless inno- 
cence she courted his attention, he paid her a thou- 
sand courtly compliments, and treated her with a 
tender deference, which, although no more than the 
common place gallantry of the society in which he 
was wont to move, was construed by her untaught 
heart into demonstrations of devoted love; and the 
overflowing of her joyousness, rendered still more 
striking the contrast between her and Mary, whose 
beauty of that quiet, regular, perfect order, which 
is faultless, without being splendid or striking. And 
the shade of deep feeling that dwelt ever in her 
timid blue eye, forbade the most trifling to address 
her with insincerity or levity. Norah’s beauty was 
dazzling, and yet irregular; from her mother, who 
was a daughter of France, she inherited her spark- 
ling dark eye and brilliant playfulness of spirit, 
together with an impulsive, almost passionate tem- 
perament. She was a bewitching creature, formed 
for life, love and joy. 

When Lord Warrenne, on New Year’s day, pre- 
sented Lady Mary with a superb set of diamond 
jewels, he told her that they were not merely a New 
Year’s gift, but that he had purchased them for her 
fbridal ornaments, as the earl intended to honor the 
family by becoming his son-in-law, adding, as you 
can make no reasunable objection, I shall expect a 
cheerful acquiescence. ” 

The words fell like a sentence of death on her 
‘ears; but she made no reply, and as soon as possible 
retired to her chamber. Then as any young girl 
would doin similar circumstances, she wept until 
the lachrymal ducts refused another tear drop; and 
then unlike most of the human race, she reflected, 
and consulted her reason. This sage monitress told 
her that her father was neither a monster of cruelty, 
or a man of iron, because he sought his daughter's 
advancement in the world; and thought to give her 
an earldom, together with a man whom few young 
ladies could have refused even were he peuniless. 
She now resolved to go to her father, and confide to 
him her whole heart. She did so. He heard her 
attentively, and when she had told all, “Your confi- 
dence,” he said, “deserves a return in kind. I should 
be happy to see you and Angus united, if such an 
event were possible; but, Mary, it cannot be.” 

He left the room as he pronounced these words, 
and she was so stunned by the disclosure, that for 
many hours the echo of the words “‘it cannot be,” 
seemed ringing along every nerve, and filling every 
perception of her mind. 

Those three words! what a dear and glorious uni- 
verse of fancies had they hurled to chaotic nonen- 
tity! ‘They had dashed the sun from her firmament, 
and the cold reality of life came at once upon her 
s,*.it. She kept her chamber for a few days, and 








she often told me that in that interval of time, all 
the romance of life passed away, and she saw it in 
its native nakedness. When she had succeeded in 
schooling her spirit to calmness, she sought her fa- 
ther, and told him that she had reconciled her will 
to his; that she would accept Earl Frederick, and 
endeavor to be to him all that a wife should be. 

He caught her to his bosom, and kissing her 
cheek, exclaimed, “Blees thee, Mary! I am happy 
now.” 

It was the first caress she had ever received from 
her father, yet his kindness had of late so won upon 
her affectionate spirit, that she felt as if that one 
embrace was a full compensation for all her suffer- 
ings. The betrothal was now announced in the 
family, and Mary treated her lover with a frank 
cheerfulness, while the sweet soul of universal be- 
nevolence, that dwelt in the deep mirror of her blue 
eye, gave ever to her smile the language of affection. 
But Norah! The wild, impetuous Norah, how did 
she bear the wreck of her air built palaces? Ro- 
mantic to the last degree, she had ranged all the 
realms of fancy, and gathered up their richest trea- 
sures, and built her castle high and strong, and 
made her bowers fragrant and delightful; and in 
them she had suffered her spirit to rest and to revel 
in security and bliss. And now that the cold finger 
of Truth came to write vanity upon their founda- 
tions, and Reality waved over them her destroying 
wand, as they fell and vanished; her soul was crushed 
beneath their ruins. Fora few days she remained 
as ina stupor, and then went forth with the sheut 
and the shriek of mindless maniac! ; 

Bitterly, bitterly did Mary weep over her; and 
deep and dark was the grief of her family, when 
instead of the affectionate, glad hearted, beautiful 
girl, who went out from amongst them rejoicing in 
her loveliness and love, they received a wrecked and 
woe begone creature, lost to society, to them, and to 
herself, Whether she ever regained her reason, I 
know not; but for years she wandered amongst her 
favorite haunts, singing, weeping, or laughing; beau- 
tiful even in her insanity, and sweet amid the bit- 
terness of her wailings. 

Poor Norah! Her mind was strong, her natural 
temper amiable; but she knew not God. She knew 
not where to find the fountain of living waters, and 
when the fountain which she had hewn for herself 
proved dry, she grew frantic with thirst and disap- 
pointment. Her spirit had not Icarned to lean upon 
the Rock of Ages, and the reed on which she placed 
her support broke, and its shattered points pierced 
her hand through. Oh! blessed are they who when 
all other joys and supports forsake them, find them- 
selves still supported and comforted by Him who is 
mighty to save. They feel that time is but the ves- 
tibule to eternity, and think not too highly of its 
evils or its good. If its painted flies elude their 
grasp; if its ephemeral flowers wither on their 
bosonis; if its laurels fade on their brows; if its ever 
busy, selfish crowds jostle them, dash the cup from 
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their lips, or the treasure from their grasp; still they | 


look towards and seek to win the portal to that life) 
which is secure from al! vanity, or disappointment. 
Mary was one of these; she feared God, and no ex 
external circunistance could render her wholly 
unhappy. 

At length spring arrived, and the vacation gave 
many a joyful student leave to visit his home and its 
idols. Angus came with the song birds, and genial 
winds, as gay wud as joy diffusing as they. Mary 
received him with a sister’s warm and open affec- 
tion, and felt to rejoice in the tie of adoption that 
made their interest and happiness one, spite of ca- 
price, or fortune. The tie of fond .affection. Is it 
not of all bonds the most indissoluble? No forget-| 
fulness can darken it, no casualty break it, no in- 
famy dissolve it; no fault, no folly, no disgust, envy 
or hatred divorce it, 

Amid the sweetness of the season, and the re- 
joicing of all living things, Lady Mary Warrenne 
became the countess of Earl Frederick Perey, and 
all around was life and happiness. She left her | 
home with few of those tender yearnings, which 
embitter the lives of so many feeling women, with 
ceaseless regret; for she had known but little joy 
there, and that little it was now her interest to 
forget. 

Her new home, a beautiful modern villa on the 
banks of the Severn, was every way suited to her 
taste; and here, after receiving and returning the) 
congratulatory visits of the neighboring gentry, she 
dwelt in that sweet seclusion which so well accorded 
with her retired habits, and unaspiring temper. 
She had never been carried into the world, and ex 
posed to its insincere adulation, and the enticements 
of its unreal pleasures; her pleasures, therefore, were 
rational, and her opinions of herself just. 

One year made her the mother of a fine boy, an 
event which so rejoiced Lord Warrenne, who was 
present at the christening, that he declared his hopes 
in his daughter now crowned and consummated. 

Percy had an only sister whom he tenderly loved; | 
and who was married to a nobleman, an officer at | 
court; for whom from childhood he had cherished a 
warm and reciprocated friendship. This nobleman 
fell into disgrace with his majesty, through the false 
accusations and misrepresentations of enemies: of 
who:n the favorites of princes never lack a regiment 
or two. Percy, well convinced of his friend’s inno- 
sence and loyal honor, supported his cause with a 
warmth, and bitterness of invective against his ene- 
mies, which drew their wrath upon his head also. 
The storm grew and gathered, until at length the 
two triends, finding themselves in danger and filled 
with indignation, resolved to leave their native land, 
and seek repose in the then new world, as the vast 
and uvexplored region of America was still styled 
in England. Mary’s father, although attached to 
the opposite party, secretly favored his son-in-law, 

aud advised his immediate departure. Mary and 
her sister-in-law were pleased with tle prospect of 











novelty, and all the wondrous things which fame re- 
ported as abounding in these wild and beautiful 
regions. Of the privations and hardships insepara- 
ble from a residence in a new country, and the diffi- 
culties attending the steps of the “pioncers of civili- 
zation,” they were utterly ignoraut; indeed, how could 
it be otherwise. 

Preparations for the voyage were made speedily, 
and secretly; all the money and valuables which 
they could command were collected and packed up, 
and every article which could be disposed of, with- 
out exciting suspicion, was turned into cash; and 
they were soon on board a vessel bound for the colo- 
nies. It was with feelings of shuddering awe that 
they committed themselves to the wide expanse of 
ocean; and they marked the increasing beauty of 
their native land as they receded from it, with feel- 
ings entirely new, commingled of fond love, deep 
regret, tender anxieties, and all the blended emotions 
which fill the soul as we bid a first and final adieu 
to our dear native land. 

These feelings had hardly subsided sufficiently to 
allow them to dry the tears from their faces, ere the 
sea sickness attacked them with its nausea, and 
prostrating agony. Helpless, and suffering with this 
revolting sickness, they drank the first draught of 
real misery which their cup of life had been dregged 
with, for they were unable to assist each other, and 
subjected to the inconveniences of a residence on 
ship board. 

The vessel had hardly traversed one third of her 
course across tle trackless ocean, when the wind, 
which before was light and fitful, gave place to a 
dead calm. The heat was excessive, although it 
was the early part of September, and now it became 
almost intolerable. The ship lay still upon the 
gleaming mirror, which reflected the sun’s rays in 
four-fold fervor, the cabins were like the cells of a 
prison, close and dark; and rendered loathsome by 
the sickness of the passengers, and the deck exposed 
to the sun, and unvisited by a breeze was equally 
uncomfortable. 

‘Toward evening of the second day the veteran 
sailors were observed looking anxiously toward a 
bank of lurid haze, which lay along the southern 
horizon, extending around the west, and through 
which the setting sun looked like a vast globe of 
melted metal. After sunset the heavens assumed a 
blood red hue, and the bosom of the still deep be- 
came blacker than darkness, As night advanced, 
wild meteors were glancing frequently athwart the 
sky, and gleaming like pale tapers far down in the 
dark waters. The seamen moved about in silence, 
making in obedience to the captain’s orders every 
preparation to meet an approaching hurricane. At 
length about one in the morning, the gale com- 
menced from the southwest. But who shall attempt 
to describe an ocean storm? It is but to mock the 
majesty of nature in her most sublime display. 
Those only who have experienced it can conceive 
the fearful, awe inspiring situation of a helpless 
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mortal, with no reliance but a frail, shattered vessel 
standing shivering on the brow of the mountain 
billow; while the heavens are black, and convulsed 
around them, and the dark gulphs of ocean opens 
beneath, into which the wild shrieking winds are 
plunging their shivering bark. Here the soul has 
no help but in Jehovah. The might which could 
contend with men is nought; the eloquence which 
might melt the savage heart is of no avail; the 
beauty to which man might shew pity,the amia- 
bility which might command esteem, of what con- 
sequence are they when man contends with his 
Maker? Only religion, a firm trust, and fervent 
love centered in Him who rides the heavens, and 
comes flying on the wings of the winds, can give 
peace in such a scene of tumult and terror. Blessed 
is the man whose help the Lord is, and whose stay 
is on Jehovah. 

The three days and nights that the storm con- 
tinued were to Percy and his companions a season 
of intense anxiety; debilitated as they were by sick- 
ness, and dispirited by this must disastrous com- 
menceiment of their exile. Oh how did their eyes 
turn towards the sweet isle they had left, as they 
longed to be restored to their late blessed and happy 
homes. Thestorm had spent its fury, and sunlight 
and beauty once more danced upon the ocean, bu- 
not so came the joyousness of hope again to their 
bosoms, Mary’s sweet child suffering from the 
effects of its mother’s sickness, and drenched fre- 
quently during the gale with the cold surging flood, 
became extremely ill. The ship masters had lost 
their reckoning during the tempest, and were only 
aware that they had drifted far to the Northward of 
their intended course, and to consummate the whole, 
their provisions were so exhausted that the captain 
put the ship’s crew upon allowance. The passengers 
had brought plenty of provisions on board for them- 
selves, but the water was failing, the ship shattered 
and leaky could make but little headway. 

“The weather continued wild and squally, and be- 
came extremely cold; and thus they remained tossing 
upon the deep, in the exremity of anxicty and suspense, 
At length the water was exhausted, and then the 
sufferings of the miserable crew became intense and 
fearful. The passengers assuaged their thirst with 
wines, fruits, &c. which they had in store for a few 
days longer, and then all was misery and despair. 

At this fearful crisis Mary's little one who had 
continued to languish, breathed out his little life 
upon her distracted bosom, The agony of that 
fearful season was never effaced from her memory, 
or its cloud banished from her spirit. She had never 
witnessed the sEa BuRIAL, and she clung to her lifeless 
child shuddering in agony at the thought of consign. 
ing it to the dark waters. Was it not the same 
little form which had so long been the object of her 








fondest love, and tenderest cares? How could she 
cast it out as a prey to the sea monsters? How could | 
she see it removed from her sight, trom her embrace 
pr ever. The thought was madness, and she wept 


and almost upraided the All-wise, who had suffered 
her to come into such scenes of agonizing trial. At 
length the violence of lier anguish gave place to the 
whisper of piety, and the voice of the ‘Stiller of the 
tempest’ was heard saying: ‘Peace! be still.’ A calm 
came over her soul, a sad but meek fecling of humility 
which taught her to bend down in resignation hefore 
God. She looked away from earth to heaven; and 
as the suflering on ship-board became daily more 
jnsupportable, fervently did she thank the Lord who 
had thus shortened the term of her child’s agony. 
The leak of the crazy ship increased with every 
squall, and every hour diminished the strength of the 
crew, untii they were forced to lighten the vessel by 
throwing all the merchandize, chests of specie, and 
every heavy article overboard. Thus they were 
deprived of their wealth, but they valued it not then, 
for they were dying of thirst and hunger. Poor 
Mary had need of resignation, and firm trust in 
Jehovah for her husband suffering with want, agon- 
ized with regret,and tortured with the present suffer- 
ings, and future fears of those who were dear to him; 
fell into a violent delirious fever. Oh how piercing 
then were his entreaties for a drop of water, and his 
complaints against the cruelty of those who as he 
fancied withheld it from him, Mary’s heart was 
almost broken as she watched beside, and sought to 
soothe him; praying only that his reason might be 
restored to him. On the third day after an hour of 
rationality, in which time he expressed his readiness 
to die, be fell into convulsions and expired. Mary 
thought her own hour was at hand, and almost 
envied him who had passed through the agony and 
terror before her. Many of the crew were already 
dead, others raging or languishing, in every form 
of starvation. very feeling of each bosom was 
locked within itself, and sealed up in the blackness 
of despair, when the wild shrieking cries of Land! 
Land! came like electricity upon t)icir startled senses, 
Mary was sitting in almost dying ‘cebleness, beside 
the berth on which lay her still more feeble sister, 
when that glad shout came to their ears. Mary 
sprang to her feet and raised her hands towards 
heaven; the other who had borne all her sufferings 
with patience unparalleled, feebly echoed the one 
word Land, and died. Mary saw, and with one 
piercing scream of mingled joy and anguish sank 
upon the floor. When she recovered her conscious- 
ness, she found herself in a comfortable room, lying 
upon a good bed, and surrounded by anxious atten- 
dants: and learned that the vessel had made every 
possible signal of distress as she drifted towards the 
shore, and had at last been descried by a fishing 
vessel, and succoured immediately. The land they 
made was Nova Scotia, and the poor sufferers re. 
ceived every possible attention from the pitying 
inhabitants. 

Mary had been recovered from her fit by the ex- 
ertions of her brother-in-law, who was now the only 











being left to her. For four days she remained in a 
state of uncasy stupor, and the physicians who at- 
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tended the remnant of the suffering crew entertained 
small hopes of her recovery. But her brother-in- 
law, Henly, watched over her with tender anxiety, 
and his joy when she once more spoke and moved, 
knew no bounds. He was a man of warm, tender 

feelings, but stern and decided in his manners, im- 

patient of injury or contumely, but grateful:for friend 
ship, or any favor. Mary was now to him as a dear 
and only sister, and they were all the world to each 
other. 

“She soon recovered so as to be able to travel, and 
at it was now winter and the weather unusually 
severe; they determined to leave that inhospitable 
clime and journey southward. The sleighing was 
excellent, and they came first to Boston, to which 
place their fated ship was bound, and where they 
passed the winter, subsisting upon what money and | 
jewels, they had kept about their persons. In the 
spring they received a small remittance from En-| 
gland, and removed to Connecticut, and being en-| 
chanted with the situation of this city (Middletown) 
purchased a lot and built the house now termed the | 
Old Henly House, When it was finished Mr. Henly | 
aud Mary Percy were married, and took possession | 
of their habitation, with chastened hearts, and rational 
expectation. 

“They continued to receive remittances, from their 
agents in England, and lived comfortably in possession 
of peace and the entire confidence and esteem of each 
other, until the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
war. 

“Henly whose heart still smarted with the remem- 
brance of the injuries which drove him from his 
native laud, espousedwarmly the cause of the Colonies, 
Mrs. Henly had two children, beautiful and amiable 
little ones, who were at once her joy and her pas- 
time, for the instructing and forming of their young 
minds was her highest pleasure. 

“As soon as Henly’s devotion to the cause of 
Liberty was known in England, his title was an- 
nulled, and his property confiscated, on the receipt 
of which intalligence he revoked his oath of alle. 
giance, and accepted a eommission in the continental 
troops. 

“Mrs. Henly’s heart was yearning for her native 
country, but she sought not to withhold him, for 
she knew the energy and decision of his character, 
yet her mind was burthened with a presentiment | 
that the eyes which saw him go forth to battle, 
would see him return no more. With many a word 
of hope and affectionate cheering he bade his beloved 
family farewell. Mary shed not a tear until moved 
by the infantile grief of her little boy who clung to 
his father’s arm, sobbing as he repeated in broken 
words ‘Papa, don’t go, they'll kill you, papa, little 
Charley will never sce papa again!’ Henly kissed 
the child affectionately, and she took him crying 
from his arms, and retiring into the house sat down 
and wept. Frum that hour the child drooped, con- 
stantly talking of his papa, and asking every morn- 
ing ‘Will papa come to-day?’ At length he grew 
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pale and refused his food, and pined on until at the 
end of seven months he died. 

“His mother felt that could he but have seen his 
father before lis departure she could have resigned 
him withouta murmur. But he had suffered by no 
violent disease, and, although she had written to 
Henly of his pining, she had not apprehended that 
his end was nigh until two or three days befure his 
death. And then she knew not where to address 
her husband, for his troops were constantly moving , 
and she could only write an answer to his letters as 
he gave her direction. So she buried her little one 
alone, and her lot became still more dreary. She 
had now only her little Ellen Mary left, and tenderly 
did the child seek to soothe and beguile her mother’s 
grief. She was a promising and beautiful girl, and 
fervently did Mrs, Henly pray that she might be 
spared to her. But He whose thoughts are not as 
our thoughts, determined otherwise. The malig- 
nant quinzy broke out in the neighb erhood, and she 
was amongst its victims. It was sweet to hear her 
words of faith and holy love, as she lay upon her 
death bed, it was deeply affecting to hear her gently 
soothe her mother’s grief, and point her to the world 
beyond the grave; and, although such excellence for- 
hade to mourn that its possessor had gone to regions 
of perfection, still it deepened the wound in the 
bosom of the bereaved, for how could such a loss be 
compensated, or forgotten? 

“It was at this period that I first met Mrs. Henly 
as before related, and all that I could do to soothe 
and cheer her was done, and I have never witnessed 
such meckness and resignation in any other person 
as her conduct and words displayed. 

“T often felt thatspite of her afflictions she was 
the happiest woman I had ever seen, her trust in 
Jehovah was so firm, and her faith in the blessedness 
instore for the christian so strong and lively. It 
seemed that as her loved ones passed away to heaven, 
every one carried with it the portion of lrer affections 
which it had engrossed on earth, until her hopes, her 
joy, her love were almost all in that holy place. 
At length the last affliction came. Henly had fallen 
in battle. I was sitting with her when the intelli- 
gence arrived. It was contained ina letter from a 
brother officer, who stated that Henly had requested 
him to perform the unwelcome task, and who in- 
dulged in the warmest encomiums upon the good- 
ness of his heart, and paid the highest compliment 
to his military skill and bravery. Mrs. Henly had 
requested me to read the letter, and she sat with 
her handkerchief pressed to her face with both hands 
while I read, and for some moments after I had 
finished. Then looking up witha strange sweet 
smile, she said, ‘It is done! all my trials are past, I 
have only now to endure life awhile, and then die.’ 
I could not speak to her, she needed no consolation 
that I was able to bestow, ‘I am now free,’ she 
said, ‘my last tie to earth is broken, I have only 
to think of heaven.’ 

“For two or three years no change was percep- 
tible in her person, and she continued always 
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happy in her hope of futurity, and cheerful amid |\the future with pleasing hope, but for a more perfect 


the trials that as a lone woman she was forced to | 


encounter, At length all at once the chord of life. 
seemed broken. ‘Rosanna,’ she said to me as I) 
entered the room, ‘it is almost over with me now;_ 
if you can remain with me a few days, you will 
put the seal upon your gencrous friendship for the | 
bleeding stranger, and greatly console my last | 
hours.’ I saw that she was indeed sinking, I 
hastened hume, made the necessary arrangements, | 
and returned to see her die. Oh! how meckly did | 
she bear her pain and weakness, how smilingly did | 
she return thanks for every service rendered to her; | 
how joyfully did she wait for the summons which | 
would release her from all her sorrows, and usher | 
her into the presence of Him who doeth all things 
well. About noon of the third day of my attendance | 
upon her. The glad tidings of Peace and Inde- || 
pendence arrived. She raised her hands and poured 
out her thanks to the Giver of every good gift, and. 
amidst the shouts of joy, the peals of bells, the | 
general rejoicing of all ages and sexes, her purified 
and joyous spirit took its calm and quiet departure. 
I could not mourn for her, and yet I wept bitterly 
over the still beautiful remains, as they lay in the 
sacred composure of death. 

“She was laid beside her children, and the young 
trees which she planted over their graves, now cast 
a dark shadow over her own also. I will show 
you where they lie, whenever you chance to accom- 
pany me that way. 

“The Henly House was then occupied by stran- 
gers and Mary’s élegant garden was soon a _ wilder- 
ness. I had takena few roots from it; the red and 
white roses that blossom so brightly under the win- 
dows of the room in which you were born, are from 
stocks of her rearing. 

“And when I Jeft my native spot in my six-teenth 
year, those very rose trees were in full bloom on 
the very spot where they bloomed in my infancy, 
and their beauty ahd fragrance are amongst the 





blessed memories that still hallow the ever blessed 
thoughts of childhood’s home.” 
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Weanriep with our own thoughts, we have come to 
spend an hour with thee, Dorothea. 

“Tam never wearied with my own thoughts,” said 
the maiden, smiling, as she made room for us on the | 
sofa, between herself and the invalid old man, upon | 
whom all the treasures of her heart were lavished. | 
“Performing, in order, the uses of my station, I am 
never wearied in thought, nor tired with myself.— | 
Every hour has its employments, and every moment | 
its calm delight. 
destroy the happiness of the present; nor look unto 
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state of submission to the Divine will.” 

In the dreamings of fancy, we have often pictured 
such a state of submission as that you speak of, Doro- 
thea, but when fully awake to the realities of life, we 
have felt that it were but a vain hope for us to attempt 
the attainment of such a state of felicity. 

“It were vain indeed, if you expected to attain it 
by a single effort. Or by any general effort. You 
must begin by submission in particulars. You must 
conquer one foe at-a time, and conquer with the 
fixed resolution, by Divine aid, to enter into combat 
with every foe that shall oppose you in the attainment 
of so desirable a consummation. And you will not 
battle alone. One will fight for you who is a Mighty 
Conqueror.” 

You speak confidently and warmly, Dorothea. 
But we doubt if such is to be the constant warfare, if 
many will be willing to enter upon the struggle. 

‘Too many, I know, are willing to hug their chains, 
while the links are wearing into their hearts. «And 
hug them, hourly mourning over their pains, and sigh- 
ing for freedom. Is not the emancipation from sucha 
bandage worth an effort?” 

Ay Dorothea, it is worth an effort. And that ef 
fort we are resolved to make. 

We see that you are still surrounded by companions, 
who change not. Friends who ever were the same 
serene countenances—books. This is a neat volume 
which you laid downas weentered. Something new? 
“Liprary or American Poers—Rvurvs Dawes.” 
Ah, that is something new! ‘Geraldine, Athenia of 
Damascus, and Miscellaneous Poems, by Rufus Dawes— 
New York. Published by Samuel Colman—1839.” 
Embellished, too, with a fine plate of the author, and 
a beautiful vignette title page. And this, we perceive, 
is but the first of a series, to appear without reference 
to the rank of the authors in popular estimation. Truly 
we are glad to see this. Such a collection is much 
needed, and what will render it particularly valuable, 
is that it will come newly revised from the pens of 
the different authors. What are the merits of the 
present volume? 

‘“‘Mr. Dawes is a chaste and pleasing writer, and in 
‘Geraldine,’ the opening poem of the book, he has given 
many passages of great beauty. I cannot say that I 
admire the poem much as a whole, but it is a string 
on which many rare gems have been strung. Let me 
read you some of these:— 


“* “How like the heart is to an instrument, 
A touch can wake to gladness or to wo! 

How like the circumambient element, 
The spirit with its undulating flow.’ 


“To feel an unintelligible being— 
To roam in faery-land and dream awake— 
To strain the gaze intensely, without seeing— 
To thirst—yet know not how our thirst to slake; 
Such are its misnamed pleasures,— who, without 
power, 
Would be a child again one little hour.’ 


‘“« ‘Her heart was formed for universal love 
And self-communion,—not a flower that bent 
Its petals to the sun, but from above 





I never suffer my anticipations re 


Suggested to her thoughts some kind intent.’ 
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“« “Her eyes were like the sapphire of deep air, 
The garb that distance robes elysiui. in, 
But O, so much of heaven lingered there, 
The wayward heart forgot its blissful sin, 
And worshipped all religion well forbids, 
Beneath the silken fringes of their lids.’ 


‘The virgin lily, in her innocent joy, 

Holds up her cup brimful of tremulous dew, 
And wastes her last bright bubble to decoy 

The fickle light that stays an hour to woo, 
And coldly leaves her, when she bows her head, 
And joins the million broken-hearted dead.’ 


***Q what a world of beauty fades away 
With the winged hours of youth,—deep-breathing 
pleasure, 
That still renewed with every coming day, 
And filled affection’s store-house with its treasure; 
How does it pass away, and passing, prove, 
How much is lost from ignorance of love!’ 


“Poor Burns! thy soul was hardly meant for earth, 
Thy heart had here too small a dwelling-place; 
Nature that ‘smiled upon’ thy ‘humble birth,’ 
Wept, when she saw the anguish of thy face, 
That so much genius should be thrown away 
On cold and senseless denizens of clay. 


‘‘ ‘They slandered thee, fine spirit!—and the breath 
Of heartless slaves that could not feel thy fire, 
Swept over thee and tortured thee to deatlr, 
Thou martyr to the passion-kindling lyre! 
But thou shalt live through time’s revolving years, 
The*poet of our hearts, our smiles and tears.’ 


‘Here is a longer passage, but one that will give 
you a much better idea of Mr. Dawes’ powers. It is 
full of poetry:— 


** ‘Now morn with matron step and languid eye, 
Leads on the bright Aurora—who with joy, 
Opens the pearl-barred portals of the sky, 
And sends among the dews her rose-winged boy; 
While, from behind, the chariot-steeds of day 
Scatter the darkness and the mist away. 


@ 
“‘ ‘Now silence watches discord in repose, 
And solitude loves cities—who would think, 
Ere yet the busy crowd renew their woes, 
How placidly they sleep upon the brink 
Of wretchedness! the dove upon the sea, 
Has more to hope, than men of misery. 


“ ‘And they who slumber now—whose dreams are gay 
And full of happiness, in one brief hour, 

May wake to all the agonies of day; 
To heart-sick pain, and melancholy’s power, 

And all the complicated ills that press 

The bosom, when ’tis lone and comfortless. 


“ ¢This is the hour of thought—when mind is free 
As is the unchained eagle—look! whose flight 
High o’er yon golden-bosomed clouds, [ see 
ocking the sun now struggling with the night, 
And reddening to behold the proud bird spread 
Triumphantly its piniens o’er his head! 


“‘<Brave bird! thy dwellings are the blackened rocks 
That scowl upon the thunder—from thy perch,’ 

Thou laugh’st upon the lightning when it shocks 

Thy cloud-masked eyrie, as the mountain birch 

And shivering pine bend like the scudding mast, 

That trembles as an aspen in the blast. 

















“« ‘Now gliding through the printless track of day, 

With not a cloud to rain upon thy wings, 

Onward and onward thou dost hold thy way, 
Higher than ever lark his matin sings; 

And none but He who fashioned thee in might, 

Can stay thy course or curb thee in thy flight. 


“Thou art the emblem of unshackled mind, 
Freed from the bondage of a coward world, 

Whose thoughts would paralyze their feeble kind, 
Were they in all their majesty unfurled; 

But all alone it folds itself in power, 

Or leaves the earth to spread its wings an hour. 


“ <Fow eloquent is nature! from yon sky, 

Where beauty lays her crimson-cinctured breast, 
A voiceless music melts upon the eye, 

And luils the throbbings of the heart to rest, 
Sweeter than woman’s voice, whose song prevails 
To hush the broken-hearted nightingale’s. 


‘But see! the clouds grow pale—and beauty’s smile 

Turns from her weeping lover to the rose— 

Thon foolish flower to nurse a heart of guile! 

Long ere the western sky with evening glows, 

The blush will leave its resting-place, and blight 
Shall fold thee in a sleep of endless night!’ 

“I find pleasing evidence in this volume, that Mr. 
Dawes is a man who thinks. He is not content with 
simply turning a pretty stanza, or amusing the reader 
with fine conceits. His aim is to embody in his verse 
true poetry—to give ita living soul. Ina note to the 
following line 

‘One truth revealed to reason long ago.’ 
I find this testimony borne to the value of the writings 
of Emanuel Swedenborg.” 

*“¢As Cousin is very particular in ascribing the disco- 
very of all philosophical facts to their respective au~- 
thors, it is remarkable that he is ignorant that Eman- 
VEL SwWEDENBORG occupied the same ground that he 
does, relative to the reason and the will, long ago. 
The writings of that illustrious man contain al} that 
is valuable in the French philosophy of the present 
day, and infinitely more, in which the severest analy- 
sis and closest logic cannot detect a fault. Though 
my mind has been principally occupied for fifteen years 
with legal, metaphysical, and logical studies, I have 
never found any evidence so conclusive, any reasoning 
so exact, any scheme of mind, if I may be allowed the 
expression, so perfect in all its parts, or a thousandth 
part so sublime, as that contained in the works of 
EmanveLt Swepenzorc. | consider it a privilege to 
be permitted to bear my public testimony to their 
value, to their all-importance; for I know that the 
time must come, when they will be universally re- 
ceived, as comprising the true philosophy of man, and 
the most perfect ontology. It is wonderful that in 
an age like this, prejudice should be allowed to inter- 
pose between the sublimest and most comprehensive 
truths ever made known to man, and a willingness to 
receive them. The speculations of Mate De Biran, 
and of his followers, are eagerly entertained, in the 
vain hope of establishing a spiritual philosophy; when 
not only the elements, but the full form of that phi- 
losophy have been in existence, almost unnoticed, for 
two-thirds of a century.’ ” 

“This is new and strange to us Dorothea. We 
have always looked upon Swedenborg as a visionary.” 
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“And what do you know of Swedenborg, that has | 
enabled you to come to such a conclusion?” 

“‘We have heard he teaches that when we go into 
the next world, we shall pursue, to all eternity, the 
same business that we pursued in this.” 

‘‘And where did you learn this?” 

“‘We have heard it as the prevailing opinion which 
is entertained, and, whether true or false, it is all we 
know of the doctrines of Swedenbog. But what do 
you know, Dorothea, of the writings of this man so 
highly spoken ef by Mr. Dawes?” 

“T know that for three years I have read them with | 
increasing interest, delightand wonder. By their aid, | 
and more particularly by the aid of the Word of the | 
Lord, to a clearer understanding of which they have 
led me, I have been better able to perform my duties, 
to draw nearer and nearer to the Source of all good- | 
ness and truth, and to become a recipient of heavenly 
delights.” | 

“Dorothea, why have you never mentioned this | 
before?” 

“T have never before found you in a state of mind | 
suitable for such a communication. But this evening 
every thing has been favorable for such a communica- | 
tion, and it has been made.”’ 

*‘Do you think, if we were to read these writings, we 
should receive a benefit?” 

“If you read them, with a sincere desire to ascertain 
whether what they teach is true, and to obey the 
truth.” 

‘*And how can we ascertain this?” 

“Simply by shunning evils as sins against the Lord, | 
and looking to him to aid you so to shyn them, as di- 
rected by the pure minded auther.” 

We scarcely knew what to make of all this. It 
was a mystery which our feeble penetration could not 
pierce. But we resolved that we would no long re- 
main so strangely ignorant of writings to which such 
testimony had been borne. After sitting in silence | 
for some moments, Dorothea again turned over the | 
pages of the poems, and read the following sweet lines | 


“TQ AN INFANT. 


SLEEPING IN A GARDEN. 











‘*<S_eep on, sweet babe! the flowers that wake 
Around thee are not half so fair; 

Thy dimpling smiles unconscious break, 
Like sunlight on the vernal air. 


** ‘Sleep on! no dreams of care are thine, 
No anxious thoughts that may not rest; 
For angel arms around thee twine, 
To make thy infant slumbers blest. 


‘¢¢Perchance her spirit hovers near, 
Whose name thy infant beauty bears, 

To guard thine eyelids from the tear 
That every child of sorrow shares. 


** ‘Oh! may thy life like her’s endure, 
Unsullied to its spotless close; 

And bend to earth as calm and pure 
As ever bowed the summer rose.’ ” 


“LOVE UNCHANGEABLE. 


“«*Yus! still Llove thee:—Time, who sets 
His signet on my brow, 
And dims my pio tr eye, forgets 
The heart he could not bow;— 
Where love, that cannot perish, grows 
For one, alas! that little knows 
How love may sometimes last; 
Like sunshine wasting in the skies, 
When clouds are overcast. 


*¢*The dew-drop hanging o’er the rose, 
Within its robe of light, 

Can nevertouch a leaf that blows, 
Though seeming to the sight; 

And yet it still will linger there, 

Like hopeless love without despair,— 
A snow-drow in the sun! 

A moment finely exquisite, 
Alas! but only one. 


‘<<T would not have thy married heart 
Think momently of me,— 
Nor would [ tear the cords apart, 
That bind me so to thee; 
No! while my thoughts seem pure and mild, 
Like dew upon the roses wild, 
1 would not have thee know, 
The stream that seems to thee so still, 
Has such a tide below! 


“Enough! that in delicious dreams, 
I see thee and forget— 
Enough, that when the morning beams, 
I feel my eyelids wet! 
Yet, could [ hope, when Time shall fall 
The darkness, for creation’s pall, 
To meet thee,—and to love,— 
I would not shrink from aught below, 
Nor ask for more above.’ 


“The incident related in connexion with the death 
of Mozart, is here told in a beautiful and touching 
style:— 


““MOZART’S REQUIEM. 


“<The tongue of the vigilant clock tolled one, 
In a deep and hollow tone, 

The shrouded moon looked out upon 

A cold, dark region, more cheerless and dun, 
By the lurid light that shone. 


‘‘¢Mfozart now rose from a restless bed, 
And his heart was sick with care, | 
Though long had he prom | sought to wed 
Sweet sleep—’twas in vain, for the coy maid fled, 
Though he followed her everywhere. 


*¢ ‘He knelt to the God of his worship then, 
And breathed a fervent prayer; 
’*T was balm to his soul, and he rose again 


| With a strengthed spirit, but started when 


He marked a stranger there. 


‘He was tall,—the stranger who gazed on him, 
Wrapped high in a sable shroud;— 

His cheek was pale, and his eye was dim, 

And the melodist trembled in every limb, 
The while his heart beat loud. 


‘< ‘Mozart!there is one whose errand I bear, 
That cannot be known to thee; 








And then the following with which we have often 
before met and always admired. 


A requiem blending a mournful air, 


He grieves for a friend, and would have thee prepare 
With the richest harmony. 
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** Tl] furnish the requiem,’ Mozart cried, 
‘When this moon has waned away!’ 

The stranger bowed, and no word replied,— 

But fled like the shade on a mountain side, 
When the sun withdraws his ray. 


‘‘ “Mozart grew pale as the vision fled, 
And his heart beat fast with fear; 
He knew ‘twas a messenger sent from the dead, 
To warn him that soon he must make his bed, 
In the darksome sepulchre. 


“He knew that the days of his life were told, 

And his spirit was faint within; 
The blood through his bosom lapsed slowly and cold, 
While the lamp of life could barely hold 

The flame that was flickering. 


‘“¢<Yet he went to his task with a cheerful zeal, 
While his days and nights were one; 
He spake not,—he moved not,—but only to kneel, 
With the holy prayer:—‘Oh God! I feel 
Tis best thy will be done!” 


“He gazed on his loved one who cherished him well, 
yo weepingly hung o’er him:— 

‘This music will chime with my funeral knell, 

And my spirit shall float with the passing bell, 
On the notes of my Requiem!’ 


“« ‘The cold moon waned—on that cheerless aay 
The stranger appeared once more:— 

Mozart had finished the requiem lay, 

But ere the last notes had died away, 
His spirit had gone before!’ 


“One more little poem:— 
“*TO CRESSID. 


“¢°Trs not the fairest form, that holds 
The mildest, purest soul within; 

*Tis not the richest plant that folds 
The sweetest breath of fragrance in; 


* And oft within the rose’s bower, © 
A lurking insect lies unknown, 

That steals the honey from the flower, 
Before its outward grace has flown. 

& 

“<Then should a rude wind come at length, 
To break the quiet reigning round, 

The flower that had the look of strength, 
Falls scarcely heeded to the ground. 


‘“«¢Then lady! cast thy pride away, 

And chase those rebel thoughts of thine} 
The casket may be bright and gay, 

Yet all within refuse to shine. 


{Beneath a shower of golden light, 

The ocean’s breast seems warm and fair, 
But when the shadows fall at night, 

We find but few to venture there. 


“ ‘Hast thou an eye for Nature made, 
A heart to feel the truth she bears? 

Thou’lt learn a lesson from her shade, 
To save thee from thy after-cares! 


‘¢ ‘For should misfortune ever lower, 
’T will cloud those charms that dazzle so; 
And friends who greet thy fortune’s power, 
Will smile upon its overthrow.’ ” 





When we retired to our own chamber that evening, 
it was with feelings more subdued, and thoughts more 
childlike than we had known for many weary days. 
Whenever we enter the sphere of Dorothea’s influ- 
ence, our thoughts are elevated and our affections 
more wedded to goodness than at any other time. 
Why is this? Her thoughts are ever elevated—her 
affections are wedded to goodness. Can it be that in 
association with each individual there are good or 
evil spirits, according to the individual’s state of mind; 
and that the sphere of these invisible companions op- 
perates upon all for good or evil, who come within its 
influence? Strange thoughts! Whither are we wan- 
dering? And yet, how else can we account for the 
different states of mind into which we are suddenly 
thrown, on coming into association with individuals 
of different moral characters. With the good, even 
before a single word has been spoken or a single re- 
collection stirred, how often do we find our minds 
penetrated, as it were with good thoughts,—with the 
evil, how often do we find our minds penetrated with 
evil thoughts. No psycological speculations which 
we have yet seen, can satisfy our minds on this sub- 
ject. How fearfully and wonderfully are we made! 





THE MINDS OF CHILDREN. 


I know nothing more intensely interesting, or at the 
same time more affecting, than the minds of children. 
In a great measure they are a sealed-up mystery, and 
must remain so, because at their most interesting stage 
the child has neither language nor power to record 
their operations, and, when that record could be made, 
the peculiar character has long since disappeared, or 
become so entirely mixed up with other things, as to 
have no longer individuality or identity. Perhaps, of 
all minds that have revealed themselves intimately to 
us on paper, none ever retained more of the simplicity 
arid singleness of feeling peculiar to childhood, than 
Charles Lamb and his inimitable sister. Going back, 
as it were, into the early history of their own minds, 
and putting off at every step the habitudes, notions, 
and feelings of mature life, they became again little 
children while they wrote down those beautiful histo- 
ries contained in ‘‘Mrs. Leicester’s School.” We find 
there no condescension of intellect; no unnatural sim- 
plifying of language; no science written in monosylla- 
bles; nothing, in short, which, while parents pronounce 
it excellent, children reject—and, after all, children 
are invariably the best judges of children’s books; but 
all natural, simple, true; and while we read them, re- 
collections of our own earliest feelings come back; we 
get glimpses, as it were, into that far-off land, from 
which time, care, sorrow, and, perhaps, error, seemed 
to have removed us for ever. I know men who can- 
not read these little histories without tears, less from 
any affecting narrative they may contain, than be- 
cause they recall, in all its touching simplicity, the 





unworldly and tender spirit of their own childhood. 
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But from these excellent little books, let us turn to 
little children themselves; and, first, it is of early in- 
fancy that I will say a few words. Many people 
maintain that all young children are alike; these have 
very little knowledge of the subject, or very little ob- 
servation. Setting entirely aside the circumstances of 
dress—for a child ina daintily embroidered cap, anda 
robe which cost two or three guineas, must of neces- 
sity look very different to the one in a coarse cotton 
heod, and a frock made from its poor mother’s best 
gown—there are important differences in the aspects 
of children, which it will here be our pleasure to 
trace. 

There are some delicate pale, and dark-eyed infants, 
with long dark eye-lashes, that have a certain pensive 
and sentimental air, altogether unlike the expression 
of such young life. One could fancy, that, if they 
knew our language, they would relate some sweet but 
melancholy history of pre-existence; or else that they 
brooded with sad apprehension on the future, which 
they mournfully contrasted with former happiness pas- 
sed away for ever. Such an expression, though by 
no means common, is wonderfully touching. 

There is another, and the most painful expression 
of all, which belongs to the children of the miserably 
poor. It conveys the idea of a mind prematurely de- 
veloped, as if, while yet but a few months old, they 
had lived so much in the atmosphere of hard thrift 
and misery, as to have become care-worn, anxious, 
and depressed; as if they had already passed through 
the withering experience of a life. One feels as if 
their hearts were locked-up fountains of wretchedness, 
and as if their feeble speechlessness were only an ag- 
gravation of their misery. They have the look of 
patient victims; of creatures subdued down to the 
pitch of their misery, by—one shudders to think what 
process. God help such, for the compassion of man 
can avail them little! 

How different from such children is the merry, arch, 
graceless, sunburnt little imp that hangs laughing at 
the gipsy’s back! You see at a glance that it is a lit- 
tle animal all over; that it has no premature develope- 
ment of mind; that it desires neither your sympathy 
nor your pity; that it overflows with exuberant health; 
is strong-limbed and rosy-cheeked, and wants for noth- 
ing. It liesin its mother’s arms, or hangs at her back, 
staring about with its wild black eyes at the green 
boughs under wnich they travel; or mimicking the 
birds that sing in them, with its pleasant, shrill, little 
voice. It is a creature that will never be troubled 
with sensibilities, that possesses in itself all that will 
suffice for its wants; and only to see it, is to have a 
joyous feeling. 

But whatever the child may be, if we study it at- 
tentively, we shall soon be aware of the mind at work; 
and in this there always appears to me something in- 
tensely interesting, as well as affecting. How ear- 
nestly will a child fix its eyes upon an object, evidently 
absorbing its little faculties by an examination, “tak- 
ing in knowledge at an entrance;” then, with a satis- 
fied expression of countenance, as if it thought it knew 
all about it, turning to some new object! The pro- 


cess, however, must be long, and many times repeated, 

before ideas connect themselves with things, before 

recognition can be made, comparisons drawn, or know- 
ledge can correct itself: yet of all this process how 

very little we know! Children often seem to say very 

absurd things, for which they are ridiculed or abashed; 

nothing, however, can be more cruel than this, for the 

child has merely done what many a philosopher has 
done before him—jumped to a wrong conclusion; and 

if, instead of being ridiculed, and made to distrust 
himself, and avoid the venturing his little speculations 
before us in future, we had been at the trouble of care- 
fully examining his notions, we should have discovered 
how naturally, perhaps, the idea had arisen, or how 
ingeniously, through a lack of knowledge, the little 
mind had put together incongruous things. ‘| remem- 
ber, when a very young child, asserting that there 
was a great lion on a hill opposite our house. The 
thing was declared impossible, ridiculous; and after 
my vainly endeavoring to establish the fact on the 
evidence of having seen it every day, I was altogether 
silenced as a foolish child. 1 remember very well the 
mortification I felt; especially as, to my senses, the 
lion still remained there, although I carefully avoided 
mentioning it. Before long, however, 1 must have 
forgotten all about it, for I remember, also, that, in- 
stead of the lion which used to stand on the hill, I saw 
afterwards two dark fir-trees, sufficiently near for the 
heads to form one mass, but with their stems conside- 
rably apart. I wondered how it was that I had never 
seen them before; but the fact was, I had formerly 
imagined them to be a lion, but in the interval had 
become sufficiently acquainted with the distant outline 
of trees to recognise them for what they were. 

Who, too, that has any knowledge of very young 
children, has not seen them sink into a profound 
reverie, the eye unemployed, and the whole mind in- 
troverted—evidently cogitating, in what is familiarly 
called a brown study? Sometimesa laugh and a start 
terminate this reverie, as if a pleasant thought had 
occupied the mind, and the result had been altogether 
satisfactory. At other times, a long sigh, and a look 
of vague and often painful wonder, brings the little 
wanderer back. What has been the idea in this case? 
Perhaps some shadowy sentiment of sorrow or appre- 
hension. Many an infant Jesus is represented in this 
very state of abstraction, with that gentle, thoughtful 
expression of countenance, which suits so well the 
childhood of him who was expressively the man of sor- 
row. But it is this mysterious fore-knowledge or an- 
ticipation of grief which makes the mind of a child 
so peculiarly affecting. Do we inherit it from a long 
line of suffering and sorrowful ancestors, or is it a 
part of the original mind of man? I think it is, inas- 
much as sorrow is the condition of humanity; and 
although thorns and thistles might not grow in the 
garden of Eden, their seeds were in the earth which 
was our destined home, ready to spring up into a 
plentiful growth the moment man set his foot out of 
|| Paradise. 


| 





Let me now close this paper with the true account 
of a little girl’s first knowledge of death. Mary was 
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about four years old, and her brother Charles was in 
his third year. A more lovely pair of children never 
blessed the eyes of the same mother, yet never did 
two present a more striking contrast. They were both 
remarkably fair, with sunny locks and blue eyes, but 
the girl was the more delicately formed. Her little 
frame possessed the most perfect symmetry and buoy- 
ant activity; yet the suns of summer, or the keen winds 
of winter, failed to summon into her pale but vivacious 
countenance more than a momentary glow. Her 
brother was the very personification of strong boyish 
health, beauty, and humor. He was broad and ro- 
bust, and his face was a round exhibition of merry 
eyes, plump ruddy cheeks, and a wide row of white 
teeth, that were ever and anon displayed by the most 
cordial laughter. 


The parents watched the growth of their girl with 
trembling—for their boy they feared nothing; he ap- 
peared made to weather all the storms of humanity. 
In this respect they were doomed to endure a bitter 
disappointment. An illness, as violent as it was un- 
looked for, carried him to the grave in a few days. 
Dearly as Mary loved her brother, and quick as was 
her perception, yet when he lay moaning on his moth- 
er’s knee, and her father, as he hung over him in in- 
expressible anguish, said, ‘‘Are you not sorry for poor 
Charlie, now he is so ill?” she, who had had no expe- 
rience of death, only replied by an earnest assurance 
that he would soon be better. But when her weeping 
parents said to her, ““Mary, you have no longer a 
brother; dear Charlie is dead!” and taking each a hand, 
led her to where the little corpse was laid, upon the 
bed in which they had so often nestled together, it 
was a beautiful and a touching sight to see the unaf- 
fected workings of her pure, unpractised heart. With- 
out any symptom of surprise or alarm at the change, 
which before she could not comprehend, she took his 
little cold hand, said “Charlie,” in ‘a tone of most 
touching tenderness, and, laying her head mutely on 
his bosom, burst into tears. 


A beautiful*sight it was to behold her thoughtful | 
and innocent countenance, and to see how in full and 
perfect faith she drank in all that her father told her, 
as he said, ‘‘My darling, you must not think that 
little lifeless form is Charlie. It is only a part of him. 
We have all a soul as well as a body. The soul is 
that within us which Turks, and speaks, dnd Loves. 
Tt only inhabits the body, as we inhabit a house for a 
time. When the soul departs, the body dies, that is, 
becomes lifeless and cold, and is buried in the earth, 
and becomes dust; but the soul cannot die. It passes, 
if it has been good, into a world of souls. This world, 
pleasant as it is, even in the pleasantest time of sum- 
mer, is not to be compared with that beautiful world. 
There all are spirits, good, beautiful, loving, and 
happy beyond expression. There dear Charlie is gone, 
and there we too in a while shall join him!” Then 
jeading her away, her affectionate parents sat down 
to talk to her, and to comfort themselves, by relating 
inasimple style all the instances of the deaths of child- 
ren so beautifully recorded in the Scriptures. Let no 
one think this would be lost on a child of four years old. | 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.—There has just been pub- 
lished in Cincinnati a work entitled—*An Inquiry 
into the Origin of the Antiquities of America, by 
John Delafield, jr., with an appendix, containing 
notes and a view of the causes of superiority of the 
men of the Northern over those of the Southern 
Hemisphere, by James Lakey, M. D. Cincinnati.” 
We have not seen this work, a single copy of which 
has reached New York from Cincinnati, where the 
first edition has already been sold. ‘The editor of 
the New York Star has examined the work, and 
thus speaks of it: “This may be considered the 
first attempt of an American to bring together all 
the evidences, ancient and modern, to prove the an- 
liquity and origin of the various curiosities, Pyra- 
mids, Tumuli, Temples, Hieroglyphics, &c. found 
scattered throughout North and South America, and 
Mr. Delafield has done himself great credit, not 
only by copious industry and research, but in the 
classic, light and legendary strength thrown into 
this work, which, if not as full and complete as it 
could have been made, will nevertheless serve as a 
pioneer and guide to other adventurers, until, in 
time, we shall have the antiquities of America and 
their origin as clearly expluined to us as those now 
are of Egypt. We have notniug of much: import- 
ance North of Central America and Mexico. Indian 
mounds and tumuli are found, but they all differ 
materially in character and antiquity from those im- 
mense ruins and pyramids found in Mexico, and 
which have satisficd us that not only a distinct and 
civilized people formed those settlements and built 
those temples, but that they reached our Continent 
by sea, and not by land from the northwest coast, as 
is supposed. Our theory is that the descendants of 
the Shepherd Kings—the builders of the Tower of 
Babel and the Pyramids—the founders of Tyre and 
Carthage—the Pnoenecians driven down the Medi- 
terranean by Joshua, and who subsequently circum- 
navigated Africa, reached the Western Islands and 
Great Britain, were driven into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and first discovered a rich and new country, of mild 
climate, and there formed their original settlement, 
built the city of Palenque, and all those gigantic 
Pyramids, Architectural Palaces, Temples, Bridges, 
Viaducts, Military Roads, &c. &c., covered by Hie- 
toglyphics, which have been erroneously attributed 
to the Peruvians and Mexicans, who, we believe, 
were the descendants of a distinct people, the mis- 
sing tribes of Isracl, who, crossing from Asia by 
Behring’s Straits, passed down on the Pacific side 
until they reached Mexico, where they found and 
destroyed, for the second time, their ancient foes, 
the Canaanites—more than one thousand years after 
their discovery of America. We have always re- 
greted that the learned Humboldt, whose travels in 
those countries are so full of interest and informa- 


tion, never at any moment imagined that he was 
treading the soil of a country known to the inhabi- 
ants of the Old World. All his views would have 
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undergone a revolution, and instead of attributing 
the antiquities which surrounded him to the Mexi- 
cans, Tultequins, Aztiques, Peruvians, &c, &c., he 
would have cried out Eureka! here is Egypt. How 
could he have looked at the statue of what he calls 
the Aztee Priestess, at Tenochtilan, of which there 
is a goed copy in Delafield’s work, without at once 
discovering that it was that of the Egyptian Mother 
of Isis? 

“New wonders are opening upon us daily; the 
scrutiny now begins, and before many years we 
shall have abundant proof that this is as much the 
Old World as Persia, Babylon, Egypt and Assyria. 
We are sorry that Mr. Delafield has not as yet had 
an opportunity of crossing the Cordilleras and in- 
specting in person all the antiquities which he so 
well describes; he would give us the sequel to his 
welcome commencement. Will some gentleman, 
having the means, send over for Lord Kingsbo- 
rough’s work on Mexican Antiquities; it is the most 
recent and copious, 

“Bishop McIlvaine has written a graphic preface 
to Mr. Delafield’s work, which is elegantly printed 
in quarto, with plates, to show the importance of 
the Bible as an historical reference in these investi- 
gations; and Dr. Lakey has written a very learned 
Appendix to the work, relative to the superiority of 
the men in the Northern Hemisphere. We are sure 
that it will be every where received and read with 
pleasure, as developing new and extraordinary facts 
relative to the first settlement of our country.” 





. 

ImporTANT DiscoveRY.—Few persons of any ob- 
servation have failed to remark the wonderful ra- 
pidity with which one invention follows another, in 
the present day. Scarcely a month passes in which 
we are not struck with surprise at some astonishing 
discovery in art or science. Twenty years past 
have done more than the hundred years that went 
before. The last five years more than the preceding 
twenty. And who can tell what the next fifty years 
may develope? We were led to these brief thoughts 
by noting the foilowing in one of the newspapers of 
the day. “M. Daguerre, at Paris, has effected all 
that painting or printing can achieve, by means of a 
camera obscura, passing the light upon a metallic 
surface, covered with a black composition. ‘It is 
upon this black surface that the solar rays draw in 
white, more or less pure, all the objects upon which 
the object-glass (lentille) is directed. The shades 
from white to black are given by the combinations 
of light and shadow. The drawing finished, and it 
is done in a few minutes, a slight preserving varnish 
is passed over it, and the image remains inattack- 
able by the action of the air or of light. The in- 
tensity of the light is of great importance in the 
apparatus of M. Daguerre, for M. Biot assures us 
that the same objects, drawn at eight o’clock, at 
noon, and four o’clocx, present such differences, that 
it may be judged at what time of the day the ope- 





ration tock place.’ M. Arago, the celebrated as- 





tronomer, also speaks in the highest terms of it’ 
‘The operation of M. Daguerre resembles a good 
deal engraving after the black manner.’ The colors 
are not reproduced, says M. Arago; objects are only 
represented by the combinations of light and of 
shade; but the precision is beyond any thing that 
can be expressed. It is so correct that the design 
may be examined with a microscope, and the details 
lose nothing of their astonishing neatness. With 
regard to the exactness of the proportions, it is 
mathematical. This instrument has decided the 
important fact that the moon’s rays have action on 
the surface of the earth by their light and heat. 
They produced, when concentrated, a large white 
spot on the black surface. 


Another discovery.—A Mr. Kollman, at London, 
is exhibiting models of a new and patented locomo- 
tive, which will ascend any acclivity, move on any 
curve, do away with tunnels, &c. 


“It forms various and speedy evolutions upon a 
model railway, formed in the shape of the figure 8, 
which demonstrates practically its capability of 
moving round acircle of fourteen feet radius, besides 
its wonderful power of ascending a hill of one mile 
in fourteen acclivity. This revolution is effected by 
an additional forewhcel on either side, of a smaller 
diameter, and concentric with the large driving wheel, 
the tire of which is roughened to give it the neces- 
sary hold on the surface of the rail, which is eleva- 
ted at the commencement of the acclivity, so as for 
the smaller wheel to act upon it; being also just 
sufficiently elevated to raise the larger wheel from 
the line of rail on which it previously acted.” 





THE HUSBAND OF THE YOUNG QUEEN.—There has 
been quite a paper war in England about the pros- 
pective husband of their young sovereign. The 
London Sun positively asserts that Prince Albert, of 
Saxe Coburgh, is about to marry his cousin Victoria. 
If such a marriage lakes place, it will be quite un- 
popular, as the English are heartily tired of German 
alliances. 





Romance or “Hyrerton.”—Professor H. W. 
Longfellow has just completed a romance thus enti- 
tled, in two volumes. We have reason to know, 
says the Knickerbocker, that it is the best produc- 
tion that ever came from tlic writer’s pen, being re- 
cords of feeling and incident, fresh from the heart 
and real life. 


—_—_—oo 


Tue Jews movine For PaLestrsE.—Within a few 
years great numbers have gone thither—they amount 
now to about 40,000, and are increasing in multi- 
tude by large annual additions. In the first days of 
this month a large nutaber of Israelites from the 
states of Morocco arrived at Marseilles, in order to 
embark there for the coast of Syria, and proceed 
thence on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
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L. E. L,—Since the publication of our last num- 
ber the painful rumor of the death of this sweet 
poetess has been confirmed. And the circumstances 
of her death are of a most distressing character. 
She died from the effect of prussic acid, taken to 
relieve spasms of the stomach. It appears, that, be- 
fore she left London she had obtained, under a 
physician’s prescription, prussic acid greatly diluted, 
for spasm of the stomach, to which she was subject, 
and had taken it with her to Africa. Here she had 
been in the habit of taking it whenever the symtoms 
returned. On the morning of her decease, she was 
found dead against her chamber door, with the vial of 
purssic acid in her hand, The spasms had, no doubt 
come on with unusual violence, and in her haste and 
alarm,she had taken an over dose of the injudicious and 
dangerous prescription, which resulted in almost 
instant death. An attempt has been made by some 
to attribute her death to design, but after the most 
careful perusal of all the details which have reached 
us, we are fully convinced that it was purely acci- 
dental. A letter written but the day before to a 
friead in England, breathes a contented and playful 
spirit. And in all her correspondence there is 
nothing which we have seen thut indicates, even 
remotely, any dissatisfaction or trouble of mind. 

The following are the last published pieces from 
her pen. They are from Schloss’ English Bijou 
Almanac. 

THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


A widow with an only child, 

The mother of our queen; 
A stranger in a foreign land, 

Thy lot has various been. 
How many claims attend with thee 
Upon a nation’s sympathy! 


How many anxious watching hours ° - 
Thy Mother’s heart has known, 
Before the blossom was a flower— 
The orphan on a throne! 
Ah! may a gloréous future wait 
On thee—thy child—and England’s fate! 


LADY BLESSINGTON. 


Yet on the haunted canvass dwells 
The beauty of that face, 
Which art’s departed master held 

His sweetest task to trace; 
None see it but are prisoners held 
In its strong toil of grace. 


Nature, thy fairy godmother, 
Has lavished, for thy part, 
A prodigality of gifts 
To make thee what thou art: 
The lovely face, the gifted mind, 
The kind and generous heart. 


PASTA, 


I see thee, with thy night-black hair 

Flang wild and loose in thy despair; 
Upraised are thy imploring hands 

To heaven, which yet thy prayer withstands; 
And in thy deep and flashing eye 

Is passion’s utter agony. 


A Grecian statue dost thou seem, 
Wrought up in some tumultuous dream; 
While in the music of thy tone 

Is every thrill to sorrow known. 

Queen art thou—and still must be queen, 
While one heart keeps thy haunting scene. 


WELLINGTON, 


The conqueror of a thousand fields! 
Not as in olden time, 

When carnage urged its crimson path, 
And conquest was a crime— 

But in a universal war 
For every right sublime. 


The laurel that he wears should have 
In English hearts its birth; 

His victories kept inviolate 
Our island’s sacred earth; 

They were the glorious ransom given 
For every Englistr hearth. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


Thy hand is cold!—thy colors weave 
Their graceful lines no more! 

Yet, painter of each lovely face 
That lit our island shore, 

These faces from the canvass shine, 

And haunt us still with thee thine. 


Hero and beauty—all who flung 
Their spell around their day— 
Owe to thy pencil memories 
That will not pass away; 
The past—the prsent seems to be, 
Thanks to thy art and thee! 


BEETHOVEN. 


A stutely and a solemn song, 
Such as the evening winds prolong 
In some cathedral aisle, 
When holy hope and lofty thought, 
From the soul’s deep recesses brought, 
Attend the hymn the while. 


There mingle with thy glorious strain 
No common fancies light and vain; 

Thy spirit was enshrined— i 
Thy chords were thoughts—thy notes were given 
To all that links this earth with heaven, 

Musician of the mind! 


FAREWELL. 


My little fairy chronicle, 

The prettiest of my tasks, farewell! 
Ere other eyes shall meet this line, 
Far other records will be mine; 
How many miles of trackless sea 
Will roll between my Jand and me! 


I said thine elfin almanac 

Should call all pleasant hours back; 
Amid those pleasant hours will none 
Think kindly on what I have done? 
Then, fairy page, I leave with thee 
Some memory of my songs and me. 


Heap or Wasninaton.—The beautiful wood en- 
graving in this number is the finest specimen of the 








art we have ever seen. It is by Adams of N. York 
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